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WHY H & B LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


MAKES A BETTER YARN 


HE schematic diagram illustrates the drafting principle that the longer 
fibres, if allowed to assume their natural positions, will be pulled 
toward the center line of draft, while the shorter fibres will tend 
to move outward. This is essential for the making of good yarn. 


A stronger and more uniform yarn results, because the longer fibres 
(forming the core) are not subjected to so much 
angular stress as if twisted around the shorter 
fibres. Being relieved of this excessive angvu- 
lor stress, they have less tendency to breok 
up into shorter fibres. 


H & B Long Droft Spinning gives the fibres more 
opportunity to assume their natural positions dur- 
ing the drafting operation than do other long 
draft systems, because if does not hamper the 
natural movement of the fibres with belts or 


other devices. 


Roller No. 2 in the 4 & B system performs the same 
function as do the belts in other systems. That is, 
it prevents sagging and controls the shorter flibres. 
However it does not interfere with the natural 
movement of the fibres, because it makes o single 
point contact rather than a continvous contact. 


Furthermore the bite of this roll is not carried so near to the front roll 
as in belt systems, so that a natural orrangement of the fibres occurs 
and “plucking” is prevented. 


Note that in this four-roller system, fly (and other waste) has opportun- 
ity to fall clear. it does not bunch up and is not carried into the yarn. 


The H & B Four-Roller system, being simpler, is 
of course cheaper to install and to maintain 
than more complicated systems, also cleaner. 
Specify H & B and get better quality as well as 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Cotton Preparatory and Spinning 
Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, R. 1. 


BOSTON OFFICE, 161] Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE 
815 Citizens and Southern National Bank Building 


H&B FOUR-ROLLER 
SYSTEM 
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100% 


lubrication 
assures 


fastest 
cleanest 
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DIAMOND FINISH Automatic 
Oil-lubricated Twister Rings 


— are automatically lubricated ALL AROUND the ring, 
at the exact point where the traveler touches. Because 
the oil is actually conveyed by wick to every point, we 
can use a thick oil of ideal viscosity. Maximum speed is 
possible because of this 100%, lubrication both in 
quantity and quality. Because the lubricant is so com- 
pletely under control, this type of ring affords the clean- 
est method of lubrication. 


Whitinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 
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THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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A Study of the 1932 Colman Crop 


URING the Winter and Spring of 1932-32 many 

spinners of fine yarns using extra length staple 

cotton found that the breaking strength of their 
yarns had declined very materially and not being able to 
definitely determine the cause, The Arkwrights, Inc., 
were requested to make a study of it and if possible find 
the cause. 


This was done in “A Study of the 1931 American Cot- 
ton Crop” and it was very definitely shown that the 
trouble was caused by the unusual season that prevailed 


during the growing season in certain sections of the cot- 
ton belt. 


In the early part of 1933 instances of the same trouble 
were found in some mills and The Arkwrights, Inc., were 
again asked to make the same study for the 1932 crop 
and on April 12, 1933, the following Questionnaire was 
sent to a large number of mills: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


In April and May, 1932, The Arkwrights, Inc., con- 
ducted ““A Study of the 1931 American Cotton Crop.” 
This study produced information that was of inestimable 
value to the industry and especially to spinners of extra 
length staples. The Arkwrights have been requested to 
conduct the same study for the 1932 crop and in compli- 
ance with that request, you are requested to answer the 
following questions which will be compiled and furnished 
to the industry. The source of detailed information will 
not be divulged. Please make your report as complete as 
possible. 


DaTa on 1932 Cotton Crop 


Length of staple used. . 

Grade. 

Section of country grown in. 

How does the quantity of waste compare with 1931 

crop? 

5. How does the breaking strength compare with 1931 
crop? 

6. How does the breaking strength compare with 
other years? 

/. How does the spinning quality compare with the 
1931 crop? 

8. How does the weaving quality compare with the 
1931 crop? 

9. How does the appearance of your yarn and cloth 
compare with the 1931 crop? 

10. lf you find a difference, what in your opinion is the 
cause? 

11. What have you done to remedy any troubles you 

found? 


The answers to these questions gave some very definite 
information and from this information some definite con- 
clusions can be drawn which are summarized as follows: 


No. 1.—Length of Staple Used 


The percentage of users of various staples was: 
Length of Staple Percentage of Users 


No.2. Grade 
The percentage of users of various grades was: 
Pct. 
No. 3. Section of Country Grown In 
The answers showed the following: 
Pct. 


The information on Western cotton showed no mate- 
rial change from other years and is therefore not consid- 
ered further in this study. 

No.4. How Does the Quantity of Waste Compare with 
the 1931 Crop? 


The answers give the following information: 


Pct. 
More 


This shows that 40 per cent had found they have less 
waste where 43 per cent of the users of the 1931 crop 
showed they had more. It shows in one very important 


respect that the 1932 crop was superior to the 1931 crop. 
This reduction in the amount of waste was almost entirely 
in the Delta crop. No material change was found in the 
Carolina Crop and Upland Crop. 

No. 5.—How Does the Breaking Strength Compare with 


# 

4 
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the 1931 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 


Pct. 
6-10% higher . | 18 
1-5% higher 39 
Same | 28 
1-5% lower 12 


It is thus seen that 60 per cent report an increase in 
breaking strength—and when this is compared with the 
43 per cent that showed less waste it shows that the 1932 
crop is very superior to the 1931 crop. As in the matter 
of waste this increase in the breaking strength was almost 
entirely in the Delta crop. No material change was 
found in the Carolina crop and upland crop. 


No. 6.—How Does the Breaking Strength Compare with 
Other Years? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 


Pct. 
1-5% lower . 
6- 10% lower 


While the answers to Qucstions No. 4 and No. 5 show 
that the 1932 crop has less waste and greater strength 
than the 1931 crop, the answers to Question No. 6 show 
that it is not as strong as in other years. When the 
improved methods of manufacturing and the careful 
study given to overcome the troubles found in the 1931 
crop are considered it is very probable that the 1932 crop 
is not as much better as the actual figures indicate. 


No. 7. How Does the Spinning Quality Compare with 
the 1931 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 


Pct. 


This compares with the . answers to > Question No. 5, 
showing that with better strength there will be better 
running spinning. 

No. 8—How Does the Weaving Quality Compare with 
the 1931 Crop? 


The answers to this question give the following infor- 
mation: 


Pct. 


More improvement was dicen in the weaving quality 
than in the spinning quality of the 1932 crop. When 
comparing the answers to Questions No. 7 and 8, it 
should be borne in mind that most weaving mills spin 
their own yarn while yarn mills have no record of the 
weaving quality. 

No. 9.—How Does the Appearance of Your Yarn and 
Cloth Compare with the 1931 Crop? 


The answers to this question shows the following: 


Pct. 
Not as good ___. 15 


A better quality of cotton will show a definite i improve- 
ment in breaking strength and better running work more 
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clearly than in the appearance of the product. There- 
fore, the smaller number that shows an improvement in 
appearance does not detract from the higher percentages 
given in answers to other questions above. 


No. 10. If You Find a Difference, What in Your 
Opinion is the Cause? 


It is not expected that spinners in general would know 
the cause of any difference that may be found, as they 
would only be expected to know the effect. It was desir- 
ed, however, to get their opinions and they give this in- 
formation: 


Pct. 
Better due to season _ BS 
Better due to better use of fertilizer 10 
Not as good for various causes 5 


This shows very definitely that spinners generally be- 
lieve that the weather existing during the cotton season 
has more influence on the quality of cotton than any 
other element. 


No. 11. What Have You Done to Remedy Any Trouble 
You Found? 


The answers to this question make an interesting study 
in comparison to the same question on the 1931 crop. 
Very few had any special trouble, but many attribute 
their better running work in part to the many mechanical 
improvements and adjustments made to remedy the trou- 
bles found in the 1931 crop. While the poor quality of 
the 1931 crop was the cause of much bad running work 
and many complaints it showed up many of the weak- 
nesses in mill equipment and organization and resulted 
in many improvements that will be beneficial to the in- 
dustry for years to come. 


CONCLUSION 


A careful study of the information secured from the 
answers to the questions on the 1932 American cotton 
crop when compared with the study of the 1931 crop 
leads one to certain very definite conclusions which can 
be listed as follows: 


The upland crop for 1932 compares very favorably 
with the crop of 1931 and former years. 


The Carolina staple crop of 1932 compares very favor- 
ably with the 1931 crop which was the best in several 
years. 


The Delta crop for 1932 is much better than the 1931 
crop but it is not up to the average of former years. It 
is generally agreed that all the improvement shown by 
the percentage figures is not due to the better quality of 
cotton but that part of it is due to the reasons mentioned 
in the answer to Question 11. 


40-Hour Week May Come Before July 15 


News from Washington early in the week reflected a 
strong belief among government officials that the 40-hour 
week may very likely become effective before July 15. 
It was generally understood in the trade that July 15 
had been tentatively set for the beginning of the short 
week. Later developments show that the governmefit is 
anxious to get the program in effect as soon as possible. 

A good many manufacturers have been objecting to 
having the 40-hour week come before August 1, but are 
apparently doomed to disappointment. It is understood 
that a good deal of consideration is being given to the 
mills which booked orders before the movement for the 
shorter week was begun. 
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Spinning Spindle Lubrication 


The following information on lubrication of spindles is 
from the Saco-Lowell Bulletin: 

Spinning spindles, due to the extremely high speeds at 
which they are operated, demand particular attention 
with regard to lubrication if they are to perform econom- 
ically and give satisfactory service over a long period of 
years. 

Use Grape ONLY 

The selection of the proper spindle oil should be made 
with extreme care. Only highly refined oils possessing 
the minimum oxidizing, or gumming, properties should be 
considered. Inferior oils form gumming deposits within 
the spindle mechanism. This, in turn, causes power losses 
and wear in addition to making necessary the more fre- 
quent cleaning of the spindle bases. 

High grade oils, on the other hand, will keep the spin- 
die mechanism clean, bright, and well lubricated, resulting 
in lower power consumption and minimum wear. 

Viscosity Most Important 

Oils are employed in spinning spindles for two pur- 
poses; first, to lubricate the bearing surfaces and, second, 
to present a cushioning effect between the component 
parts of the spindle assembly and thus prevent metal-to- 
metal contact. 


Oils with too light a “body” will not prevent this 
metal-to-metal contact, and the result will be excessive 
wear and poorly operating spindles. Should the oils have 
too heavy a “body,” excessive fluid friction would be 
introduced, resulting in power losses which may be quite 
substantial. 

The viscosity of oil is the most important single prop- 
erty of a satisfactorily refined spindle oil, and, in general, 
determines bearing friction, heat generation, and power 
losses. It is, nevertheless, not an index to quality. Oils 
possessing various degrees of viscosity are made in all 
qualities to sell in a wide range of prices. 

“SAYBOLT’ Viscosity TEstT 


The viscosity is simply a measurement of relative re- 
sistance to flow. It is recorded in seconds of time re- 
quired for a measured quantity of oil, at a standard tem- 
perature, to flow by gravity through an orifice of standard 
size. Heat will thin oil, giving it a greater fluidity, or 
lower viscosity. 

In order to judge the relative viscosity of oils having 
a different “body,” tests conducted in our research depart- 
ment are recorded in terms of seconds required for 60 
cubic centimeters of oil at 100 degrees Fahrenheit to 
flow by gravity through an orifice 1.75 millimeters in 
diameter. These conditions satisfy what is known as the 
“Saybolt” Viscosity Test, the most universally used of 
the several standards recognized. 

For Saco-LowELL SPINDLES 


Exhaustive experiments in our own research depart- 
ment, together with many practical mill tests, have dem- 
onstrated that highly refined mineral oils having a Say- 
bolt viscosity ranging between 60 and 120 seconds at 
100 degrees Fahrenheit, perform best in the various sizes 
of Saco-Lowell spinning spindles.. Whether an oil near 
the top or near the bottom of this range is more advan- 
tageous to any particular application depends largely on 
the size and type of spindle, the speed at which it is to be 
i and the climatic conditions surrounding the 
mill, 


Roughly speaking, Saco-Lowell spindles No. 0, No. 1 


and No. 2 require an oil having a viscosity of 60 to 65 
seconds. Saco-Lowell spindles No. 3 and No. 4 perform 
more satisfactorily with an 80 to 100-second oil. Oil 
having a viscosity of 100 to 120 seconds is recommended 
for the No. 6 spindle. 


OPERATING TEMPERATURE VITAL 


[t must be realized, of course, that mills do not operate 
at standard temperatures. Furthermore, we have pointed 
out that oils vary in viscosity according to the tempera- 
ture to which they are exposed. Inasmuch as the only 
viscosity of any real significance is that at the tempera- 
ture of the surface to be lubricated, it is important to 
employ a spindle oil which will perform satisfactorily 
over the entire range of temperatures to which the mill is 
ordinarily exposed. 

Oils giving the best results are those which have the 
least change in viscosity with any change in operating 
temperature. 

Because of the many complexities and influencing fac- 
tors, it is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down simple 
rules, arbitrary specifications, or other rule-of-thumb 
methods for the selection of spindle oils. The correct- 
ness of an oil can be judged only by the actual service 
that it renders under the existing conditions of practice. 


Periopic Ortrnc ESSENTIAL 


Upon the installation of new spindles, it is of the ut- 
most importance that the spindle bases be filled with oil 
before the frame is started up. For the first two weeks 
the oil should be replenished every two or three days, 
after which a periodic oiling every two weeks should be 
sufficient. 

Over a period of time, regardless of the precautions 
taken to prevent it, a certain amount of foreign matter 
will gain entry into the oil reservoirs, causing wear, in- 
creased friction, and discoloration of the oil. This condi- 
tion is not desirable from a mechanical and economical 
point of view, and the removal of such oil, and its re- 
placement with fresh oil, is recommended at yearly inter- 
vals. 

These references to periodic lubrication apply to spin- 
ning spindles in general, and not to our new super-capac- 
ity spindle base. It should be noted that any periodic 
lubrication is contingent upon the use of perfect-fit.ing 
and true-running bobbins, together with the traverse and 
ring size within specified limits. 

LABORATORY FActILitres AVAILABLE 


We have repeatedly stated that only the higher grade 
oils should be used for the lubrication of spinning spin- 
dies. All of the major oil companies, and many of the 
smaller distributors, manufacture and market such prod- 
ucts. 


Mills To Be Graded on Labor Laws 


Raleigh, N. C.—It has been announced by Commis- 
sioner of Labor A. L. Fletcher that textile mills and other 
manufacturing plants in the State coming under the State 
labor laws will be graded according to the degree with 
which they conform to these laws. : 

In a letter to all the manufacturers in North Carolina, 
he announced that the new system will begin June 1. He 
also called to their attention the law requiring the posting 
of the labor laws where all employees may read them and 
the requirements of the law with regard to inspection. 
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An Early Textile Organization 


In connection with the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
the Southern Textile Association, T. F. Hoy, of the Pa- 
cific Mills, Lyman, S. C., sends an interesting account of 
an organization of mill superintendents which was formed 
in Columbia, S. C., in 1906. 

In 1906 the present Pacific Mills were known as the 
Parker Mills. The following superintendents in that 
group were members of the organization: W. P. Ham- 
rick, superintendent Olympia Mills; W. A. Black, super- 
intendent Granby Mills; Sam W. Mims, superintendent 
of Richland Mills, and T. F. Hoy, superintendent Capital 
City Mills, all units in the Parker group. In addition the 
organization included T. B. Wallace then superintendent 
of Columbia Duck Mills, and Dave T. Bagwell, superin- 
tendent of the Palmetto Mills. 

Mr. Hoy writes that at the time the organization was 
formed, there was a great deal of moving from mill to 
mill by the mill employees. Many of the mills were often 
short of help because of the constant moving, although, 
Mr. Hoy states, there was enough help in Columbia at 
the time to supply all the mills. 

The organization of the group was perfected in the 


office of Lewis W. Parker, with W. P. Hamrick, as presi- 
dent, and Sam W. Mims, secretary and treasurer. The 
organization continued to function for several years. 


The objection of the group was to secure co-operation 
among the superintendents to prevent so much moving of 
mill families and to stabilize employment. The organiza- 
tion succeeded admirably, Mr. Hoy writes, and proved 
very effective in giving the mills a more uniform labor 
supply. 

The members of the organization paid monthly dues 
of 50 cents each. “About every three months we would 
meet in a cafe for a big feed and then our treasury would 
be depleted,” Mr. Hoy writes, adding that “those were 
the good old days.” 


While there was no connection between the little or- 
ganization in Columbia, as outlined above, and the South- 
ern Textile Association, it is interesting to note that two 
of the men in the accompanying picture later served as 
presidents of the Southern Textile Association. They 
were the late T. B. Wallace and W. P. Hamrick, now of 
Columbia. 
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Superintendents Organization in Columbia in 1906 


The above picture shows the superintendents of cotton mills in Columbia, 5. C., in 1906 who formed an organi- 
zation to create better employment conditions. The men shown and the positions they held in 1906 were as follows: 


Left to right, sitting: 


Sam W. Mims, Superintendent Richland Mills; T. F. Hoy, Superintendent Capital City 


Mills; W. P. Hamrick, Superintendent Olympia Mills; T. B. Wallace, Superintendent Columbia Duck Mils. 
Standing: W. A. Black, Superintendent Granby Mills, and Dave T. Bagwell, Superintendent Palmetto Mills. 
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Rayon Weavers Organized 


The National Rayon Weavers’ Association was organ- 
ized June 1 at a meeting in New York attended by repre- 
sentative manufacturers from the North and South. The 
new association will draft a code for the rayon weaving 
industry to operate under the Industrial Recovery Act. 

Percy S. Howe, Jr., of Suncook Mills, was elected 
president of the new organization. J. Spencer Love, of 
Burlington Mills, Burlington, was.elected vice-president 
and Max Gardner, former Governor of North Carolina, 
and president of Cleveland Cloth Mills, was named coun- 
sel for the group. 


A. G. Myers, president of Dilling Mills, Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., presided at the meeting. In addition to the 
officers, the following directors were elected: Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Love, Lyman Friese of Duplan Silk Corporation, 
Charles Walcott of the Newmarket Manufacturing Co., 
Charles Fowler of Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Robert 
E. Henry of Dunean Mills, Albert-G. Myers of Dilling 
Cotton Mills, H. C. Lineberger, Jr., of National Weaving 
Co., Nelson Slater of Slater Mills, Frederick Berlinger of 
Joseph Berlinger Co., Lyman B. Williamson of the Holt 
Plaid Mills, Weston Howland of New England Industries, 
Nathaniel Ayer of Cabot Manufacturing Co., and John 
Crawford of Manville-Jenckes. 


Members of the executive committee are Mr. Howe, 
Mr. Love, Mr. Myers, Mr., Friese and Mr. Walcott. This 
committee is preparing a questionnaire which will be sent 
to all rayon-weaving mills before the end of the week to 
determine their views on working hours and wage scales 
for the industry, which will be embodied in the code. 

At the preliminary meeting in Washington recently 
fully 20,000 looms running on rayons were signed up for 
membership in the association. It is believed that this 
total was brought up to 30,000 by additional mill repre- 
sentatives who signed up at Thursday’s meeting. Other 
mill men, who stated that they expected to join next week 
after having talked the matter over with their firms, are 
expected to bring the total up to 40,000 before the act is 
passed. 

Prediction that either the national industrial recovery 
bill or some similar bill would be passed within the next 
ten days was made by O. Max Gardner, former Governor 
of North Carolina, who was the chief speaker at the or- 
ganization meeting. Mr. Gardner told the seventy-five 
mill men and rayon producers in attendance that every 
trade organization and industry would have to adopt 
some kind of code of procedure to operate under the 
industrial law. 

He described the change in industrial regulation which 
is being brought about as a peaceful revolution. He re- 
minded the mill men that 1929 was gone forever and 
could no longer be used as a yardstick to measure 1933. 
He declared that 80 per cent of the effectiveness of the 
impending law would depend upon its administration. 

By-laws of the new association adopted provided that 
membership in the association would be open to any firm 
weaving cloths having warps of rayon or other synthetic 
hbers, which has purchased the yarns on its own account. 
[ts purpose was set down in the by-laws as to promote 
and foster the prosperity of the industry, to increase the 
use of its products, to set up machinery for settling dis- 
putes, to protect the industry from unjust burdens to 
co-operate with the Government under the proposed na- 
tional industrial recovery act. 

Dues, it was decided, would not exceed $1 per installed 


loom, with the minimum dues set at $100 per firm. The 
annual meeting of the association will be held in October 
and special meetings may be called at any time upon 
written application from 15 per cent of the members. Its 
board of directors shall not exceed more than fifteen 
members who will serve for terms of one year. They 
were given full power to elect an executive committee of 
five to function for the association in matters of policy at 
all times between meetings of the board. 

The board of directors was given the power to elect 
honorary members who would take part in the function- 
ing of the association. In this connection it was stated 
by Albert G. Myers of Dilling Cotton Mills, who presided 
at the meeting, that the-rayon yarn producers would in 
all probability become honorary members. They had 
been invited by the steering committee to send represen- 
tatives to the meeting. 

Yarn producers in attendance at the meeting included: 
Wyckham Rose, the Viscose Co.; John Larkin, vice- 
president of the Celanese Corporation of America; A. M. 
Tenney, A. M. Tenney Associates, sales agents for the 
Tennessee Eastman Corporation; Arthur L. Erlanger, 
general sales manager of the American Glanzstoff Cor- 
poration; H. H. Anninfi, general sales manager of the 
American Enka Corporation, and Jesse Ullemann of the 
Delaware Rayon Co. | 

It is also expected that New York selling agents for 
the weavers may be invited to become honorary mem- 
bers. 


Speaking as president of the Cleveland Cloth Mills, 
Mr. Gardner warned the newly-formed association that 
any code of procedure designed to give the rayon cloth 
industry a selfish advantage over any other section of 
the textile industry would meet with the Government’s 
disapproval. He made a plea for an unselfish code which 
would eliminate unfair competition but at the same time 
protect the mills from any unfair or selfish codes devel- 
oped by an. yother textile group. He said that he believed 
that the rayon cloth industry had its own place in the 
economic life today. 


Mr. Gardner also declared that he believed that stand- 
ards of pay and hours of work in this section of the tex- 
tile industry would stand as well as those of any other 
section of the industry. 


A telegram from Stuart W. Cramer of Cramerton Mills, 
urging the adoption of a 40-hour week was read to the 
meeting. It was decided, however, that any decision as 
to working hours would rest with the executive committee 
and be based upon answers to the questionnaire to be 
submitted to the industry. 


Dean Hill, executive secretary of the Throwsters’ Re- 
search Institute, urged close co-operation with the Silk 
Association of America. It seemed to be the concensus 
of opinion at the meeting that while the new association 
would be a separate one, it would follow a policy of co- 
operation with other trade groups such as the Silk Asso- 
ciation of America and the Cotton-Textile Institute. 


Rossvii_te, Ga.—Harry M. McCulloch, secretary and 
treasurer of the Peerless Woolen Mills, which have been 
placed on a three-shift basis and the number of operatives 
being steadily enlarged, estimates that in all approximate- 
ly 250 employes will be added to the pay roll as a result 
of the shift change and the improvement in business con- 
ditions. 
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LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


by 


£ agree with you—Old 

Bill Shakespeare was 
nearly always right—but once 
in a while even he slipped up. 
For instance in that “What's 
in a name” matter—and no- 
body is more aware of the 
fact than the Brown Durrell 
Company ,makers of Gordon 
Hosiery—and they know it 
now better than they did a 
few months ago! 


They feel that the name “Gordon” in 
connection with hosiery means something, 
and up to last April they insisted that it 
should not be used to apply to stockings 
retailing for less than 79 cents. Then they 
started to think things over! There were 
a lot of their dealers—merchants operating 
reliable shops who in the past sold any 
quantity of $1.00 and $1.35 stockings— 
who had recently been obliged to put in 
59-cent and 69-cent hosiery. Brown Dur- 
rell were manufacturing hosiery for these 
men who were selling it under the name 
of “Economy Hosiery.” Along about 
April they got another slant on this low 
priced merchandise—low priced, mind you, 
not cheap—there’s a great difference and 
theirs is good hosiery. Thought they— 
there is nothing to be ashamed of in this 
merchandise, why not give it the benefit 
of the name “Gordon”—and they did! 


What happened was astonishing—orders 
simply poured in—and have kept on com- 
ing—and the newspapers throughout the 
country have carried quantities of “Gor- 
don” advertising—inserted by local mer- 
chants wishing to capitalize Gordon pres- 
tige combined with budget prices. There 
are two ways of regarding a move of this 
kind—but any way you look at it, it 
proves that there is a lot in a name. 


Hang ‘em on the line—that’s what an 
enterprising New York shop did with its 
different kind of stockings—and women 
stopped, looked and bought! It’s a simple 


ARWOOD 


way to display hosiery—and you might 
pass the idea on to some of your dealers. 


Hang ’Em On The Line 


Let them rig up a couple of brightly 
colored clothes poles somewhere in the de- 
partment and attach the stockings with 
clothes pins. And while we are on the 
subject of display—James McCutcheon and 
Company of New York launched a new 
color rather amusingly the other day. The 
shade was called “pretzel.” Small pretzels 
were used to spell out the name of the 
color—a huge pretzel especially baked for 
the occasion was employed in the display 
and the hosiery was hung on a big card- 
board pretzel. 


Shops in many sections of the country 
are doing a land office business in roller 
skates—and anklets. The Mall in Central 
Park, New York, is filled with skaters 
afternoon and evening and uptown shops 


BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


report excellent sales in anklets of various 
kinds which are worn over silk or mesh 
stockings. 


“The Ball is Up” 


Apropos of anklets, Best and Company 
are featuring black lisle mesh anklets to 
wear with suntan lisle mesh stockings. This 
is in connection with the promotion of 
black as a sports shade. They also feature 
their mesh sports stockings in “Queen’s 
Lace” pattern at $1.95. From various 
quarters we hear that meshes are going 
well in high grade hosiery. However, mesh 
hosiery is, and always was, though manu- 
facturers failed to recognize the fact, some- 
thing for specialized rather than general 
selling. 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must of 
necessity be general and of fairly 
wide scope. 

The reactions of our readers 
and their inquiries indicate that 
each has his own style problem, 
peculiar to himself. 

We want to help you. We are 
glad to answer specific style 
questions. There is no charge. 
Write to: 


HARWOOD 
40 East Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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BRamasit conc. 


makes fabrics 


WATER REPELLENT 


One bath method 


Tensile strength and 
feel of the material 


are not affected 


THE FABRIC REMAINS POROUS 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 


CORPORATION 
230 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


ee 


J. B. Rhinehardt, a graduate of the Clemson College 
Textile School, recently accepted a position in the finish- 
ing department of the Hartsville 
Print and Dye Works, of Hartsville, 
S. C. He completed the four-year 
course in textile chemistr yat Clem- 
son College in June, 1932, and made 
an enviable record while a student 
there. 

Mr. Rhinehardt is a son of J. L. 
Rhinehardt, of Kings Mountain, N. 
C, The latter is superintendent of the Phenix Mills and 
one of the best known superintendents in his section. 


Ernest Clark has been promoted to overseer of spinning 
at the Smithfield Mills, Smithfield; N. C. 


Jim Taylor has been promoted to section hand in spin- 
ning at the Newberry Cotton Mills, Newberry, S. C. 


J. Y. Jones has been promoted from overseer of spin- 
ning to sperintendent of the Newberry Cotton Mills, New- 
berry, S. C., succeeding the late J. Marion Davis. 


Frank Jones has been promoted from second hand to 
overseer of spinning at the Newberry Cotton Mills, New- 
berry, S. C. 


John Evans has been promoted from section hand to 
second hand in spinning at the Newberry Cotton Mills, 
Newberry, 5. C. 


L. W. Green has been transferred from overseer of card- 
ing and spinning at the Ora Mills, Shelby, N. C., to a 
similar position at the Eton Mills, of the same place. 


B. O. Stranes has been transferred from master me- 
chanic at the Ora Mills to a similar position at the Eton 
Mills, both of Shelby, N. C. 


J. W. Hornbuckle, overseer of silk department at the 
Ora Mills, has been transferred to a similar position at the 
Eton Mills, Shelby, N. C. 


Theodore Pibil has been promoted from office manager 
to superintendent of the California Cotton Mills, Union- 
town, Ala. 


C. P. Dickinson, formerly overseer of carding at the 
Bradford Mills, Montgomery; Ala., now has a similar 
position with the California Cotton Mills, Uniontown, Ala. 


C. S. Servais, assistant purchasing agent at the Tubize- 
Chatillon Corporation, Hopewell, Va., has been promoted 
to purchasing agent at the company’s plant at Rome, Ga. 


Wells Howard has resigned as assistant machinist at the 
Georgia-Kincaid Mills No. 1, Griffin, Ga., to become fore- 
man of the shop of the Cox Foundry and Machine Com- 
pany, Atlanta. 


R. C. Jones, who has been purchasing agent at the 
Tubize-Chatillon Corporation, Hopewell, Va., has been 
named to succeed C. E. Baldwin as agent and manager of 
the company’s plant at Rome, Ga. 


R. W. Bays, of Holyoke, Mass., has been appointed 
agent and manager of the Green River Mills, Inc, 
Tuxedo, N. C., and. the Pisgah Mills, Brevard, N. C., 
where he succeeds the late George Fish. 
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J. V. Walters, senior specializing in Textile Engineering 
at Clemson Textile Department, was awarded the Nation- 
al Association of Cotton Manufacturers’ Medal for high- 
est excellence in textile engineering. Mr. Walters’ home is 
at Spartanburg, S. C. After graduation he will begin work 
with Mr. F. Gordon Cobb at the Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Messrs E. W. Hollingsworth and C. R. Phillips, seniors 
specializing in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing, Clemson 
Textile Department, received honorable mention in the 
award of the Norris Medal given each year in recognition 
of the highest scholistic honors in the graduating class. 
In making this award their school record for four years is 
considered. This year’s class was compossed of 175 
seniors. 

Mr. Hollingsworth has taken a position with the 
Louisiana State University where he will be engaged in 
research work on ramie. Mr. Phillips will take up further 
study in textile chemistry at one of the Eastern Uni- 
versities. 


Dr. E. A. Rykenboer has been appointed general man- 
ager of the R. & H. Chemicals Department of the du Pont 
Company to succeed Mr. C. K. Davis, who was recently 
elected president and general manager of the Remington 
Arms Company, Inc.; and Mr. Milton Kutz has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of the department to 
succeed Dr. Rykenboer. ° 

Dr. Rykenboer held important positions in the Roessler 
& Hasslacher Chemical Company before it was taken over 
by the du Pont Company. He was first general superin- 
tendent and later vice president of that company. Since 
the R. & H. Chemicals Department was created in the 
du Pont Company, he has been assistant general manager. 

Mr. Kutz, who becomes assistant general manager. of 
the R. & H. Chemicals Department, has-had a wide ex- 
perience also in the Roessler & Haselacher Chemical Com- 
pany.‘ He was successively branch office manager, general 
sales manager, and vice president and manager of sales in 
that organization. Since the formation of the R. & H. 
Chemicals Department in the du Pont Company, he has 
been director of sales. 


Clemson Textile Dept. Places All of Its 
Textile Engineering Graduates 


Clemson Textile Department will award 31 degrees, 
13 of which are in Textile Engineering. All of these tex- 
tile engineers have been placed in the industry before 
graduation, as well as two students taking special work 
in txtiles. Two seniors in Textile Industrial Education 
have been placed. Sixteen men will receive the B. S. de- 
grees in Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. Eight of these 
men have been placed in the industry. The others will 
no doubt be placed within the first month after gradua- 
tion. 


J. V. Walters, a senior in textile engineering, was 
awarded the National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers’ Medal for highest excellence in textile engineering. 
His home is Spartanburg, S. C. After graduation he will 
begin work with Mr. F. Gordon Cobb at the Lancaster 
Cotton Mill, Lancaster, S. C. 

The Clemson Textile Department has 177 students 
specializing in textiles, the largest textile enrollment in 
the South. The total number receiving degrees in this de- 
partment will be 31. 

E. N. Hollingsworth, majoring in Textile Chem- 
istry and Dyeing, was awarded the Textile Colorist prize 
for the -best work in textile chemistry. He is an out- 
standing student ranking among the highest three in the 
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entire college graduating class consisting of approximate- 
ly 175 men. 

Clemson College will award 175 degrees, 31 of which 
are in textiles. 


E. F. Houghton & Co. Announce 
Promotions of Executives 


The Board of Directors of E. F. Houghton and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., announces the following changes 
and promotions in executive personnel. 

Louis E. Murphy, president since 1929, continues in 
that capacity. 

A. E. Carpenter, first vice-president and treasurer, re- 
signed the latter office and was elected general manager. 

George W. Pressell, second vice-president and secretary, 
resigned the secretaryship and was elected assistant gen- 
eral manager and director of sales. 

Dr. R. H. Patch, Director of plants, has been elected 
treasurer. 

A. E. Carpenter III, assistant to general sales manager, 
was elected secretary. 

The Board of Directors also announce the appointment 
of George S. Rogers, formerly assistant general sales man- 
ager in charge of the St. Louis and Chicago offices, as 
general sales manager with headquarters in Philadelphia. 

Sales for the month of May, 1933, were reported the 
highest in over a year, being 24.5 per cent above those of 
the same month in 1932. 


Students See Rayon Movie 


Moving picture films which depicted all the steps in the 
manufacture of rayon, from the time the spruce wood is 
cut in the forests until the finished yarns are manufac- 
tured into woven and knitted fabrics were shown to Tex- 
tile students of North Carolina State College at a recent 
meeting of the Tompkins Textile Society. 

These films, which are the property of the American 
Glanstofi Company, present a vivid portrayal of the way 
their yarns are manufactured. 

Following the showing of the films, officers of the 
Tompkins Textile Society for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, H. M. Foy, Jr., of Mt Airy; 
Vice President, J. L. Judd, of Virginia; Secretary and 
Treasurer, J. J. Griffith, Jr., of Kernersville. 

This Society meets bi-monthly to discuss textile prob- 
lems and other subjects which relate to the textile indus- 
try. During each scholastic year prominent textile men 
discuss various phases of textile manufacturing and finish- 
ing at meetings of the Society, thus enabling the students 
to ecquire considerable information which will prove of 
inestimable value to them when they enter the industry. 


New North Carolina Labor Laws in Effect 


Raleigh, N. C.—A. L. Fletcher, North Carolina Com- 
missioner of Labor, states that two important labor laws, 
which were enacted by the recent North Carolina General 
Assembly, go into effect. One gives increased power to 
the Commissioner of Labor and the other setting up a 
55-hour week for women employed in various lines of 
work, 

The statute embraces three outstanding provisions. The 
initial one requires the posting of placards showing a 
digest of the North Carolina labor laws in every manu- 
facturing industry, and every room in a manufacturing 
plant, in which five or more operatives are employed, in 
order that they may familiarize themselves with North 
Carolina’s labor statutes. 
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The second provision is that it makes it mandatory for 
the employers to secure these placards from the Commis- 
sioner of Labor and to post them according to the law. 
This transfers the responsibility for obtaining and post- 
ing these laws from the Commissioner of Labor to the 
employers. In the past when it was the duty of the 
Commissioner of Labor to send out these placards to the 
employers it was pointed out that the employers could 
plead ignorance of the law or say they never received 
copies. Now the employers must make application for 
them and must post them in accordance with the law. 

The third outstanding provision of the new statute is 
that wherever the Commissioner of Labor discovers any 
of the labor statutes being violated he must at once 
report such a violation to the Solicitor in the district in 
which the violation occurred. The statute requires like- 
wise that the Solicitor when informed of a violation by 
the Commissioner shall proceed to prosecute at once. 


First Haveg Machine Made in This Country 
Shown by Butterworth 


A 4-string piece dyeing machine for wool and worsted 
fabrics, made of Haveg, the acid and corrosion-resistant 
material, attracted a lot of interest at the Knitting Arts 
Exhibition in Philadelphia. 3 

This machine is the first Haveg textile machine made 
in this country. 

The tub of the machine was 36 inches wide, and was 


equipped with winch and idler reel, motor-driven. The 
tub was cradled in cast iron frame, which also provided 
mounting for the drive. The tub was fitted inside with 
a perforated Haveg boiling wall and Haveg steam distri- 
bution pipes. 

Also exhibited were buckets, dippers, and sections of 
piping made of Haveg. 


Du Pont Rayon Cloths Stress Heavy Sheers 


With the exception of a few satins, heavy corded 
weaves, and a reproduction of the crepy “canvas” used 
by Schiaparelli, the collection of advance fall fabrics 
styled by the Fabric Development Bureau, Viscose De- 
partment of the Du Pont Rayon Company, concentrates 
on newer, thicker versions of the heavy rayon heavy 
sheers which have been fashon and commercial successes 
during the last season. The new types are suggested 
specifically for September women’s apparel retailing, in 
such costumes as jacket suits and separate frocks for all- 
day wear. 
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Expect Passage of Industrial 
Recovery Act This Week 


NACTMENT of the Industrial Recovery Act is ex- 
pected by the end of this week, according to the 
most reliable information from Washington. 

The bill is expected to carry the 40-hour week and to 
become effective July 15, perhaps sooner. It will also 
provide for a minimum wage for cotton mill employees. 
A minimum of $12 weekly is the most commonly talked 
figure. The differential between the minimum wage for 
Northern and Southern mills is not expected to be more 
than 10 per cent. In some quarters it is said that the 
New England minimum will be $11 and the Southern 
minimum wage $10. 

The fact that union labor representatives, who were 
summoned to Washington to take part in the hearings, 
have approved the 40-hour week apparently relieves the 
fear that the limit might be set at 32 hours instead of 
40. 

An important development early in the week was the 
restoration to the Industrial Recovery Act of the licens- 
ing feature. This clause gives the President the power to 
license manufacturers who refuse to fall in line with trade 
agreements upon which the majority of their industry 
decide, so as to force them to adhere to the practices of 
the industry. 

COMMITTEE Is HEARD 


Cotton manufacturers representing the industry North 
and South and representatives of the cotton growers were 
heard by committees in Washington late last week. The 
cotton manufacturers joined with the cotton growers in 
uring an immediate reduction of 30 per cent reduction in 
cotton acreage to prevent cotton prices from going lower 
in the fall. 

Senator Bankhead, Democrat of Alabama, author of a 
proposed amendment to the $3,300,000,000 industrial 
recovery-public works bill, which would set aside $200,- 
000,000 to pay growers for basic commodities to cut 
acreage, joined Senator Smith, Democrat of South Caro- 
lina, and Thomas, Democrat of Oklahoma, in a plea for 
prompt action. 

Bankhead said that there are “enough votes in Con- 
gress” to assure adoption of the amendment, providing 
“we can get the support of President Roosevelt, which 
he so far has not given.” 

The Senators urged that 10,000,000 acres or more be 
retired from cotton this year by leasing. They said that 
financng acreage reduction by a processing tax this year 
would be difficult because of the recent sharp rise in 
cotton prices which has cut the margin between the mar- 
ket price and pre-war parity prices. The processing tax 
must be levied in amount not greater than this mar- 


gin. 

Both Smith and Bankhead said they believed that, be- 
cause of the large surplus of cotton and acreage increases 
this year, the price of cotton unless supported by a leas- 
ing plan will fall sharply by the time farmers are ready 
to market their crop this fall. They said the present high 
price is of no important assistance to farmers who now 
have little or no cotton to sell. 

ACREAGE CUT 


Two of the nation’s largest textile manufacturers, 
spokesmen for organizations credited with comprising a 
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majority of the industry, agreed with the Senators that 
acreage should be cut and that financing under the means 
proposed by the amendment would be most satisfactory. 

Cason J. Callaway, head of the extensive milling inter- 
ests in Georgia, appearing for the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, asserted that industry favors ac- 
tion to reduce the size of this year’s crop. W. D. Ander- 
son of Macon, Ga., president of the Bibb Manufacturing 
Company, appearing for the Cotton-Textile Institute, also 
agreed a substantial reduction is desirable. Both in- 
dorsed the Bankhead amendment. 

Anderson said a processing tax, to be accompanied by 
a compensatory import tax, would “embarrass” President 
Roosevelt in international negotiations. He said reduc- 
tion of cotton acreage would have the effect of bettering 
world prices. 


Urce 30 Per Cent Cut 


C. O. Moser of New Orleans, secretary of the American 
Cotton Co-operative Association, and Chester F. Gray of 
Washington, representing the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, both urged adoption of a plan to provide for 
a 30 per cent cut in acreage. They urged direct payment 
to farmers of bonuses or rentals to compensate growers 
for leaving the land idle, for planting and cultivating 
undertaken $0 far. 


Fred Brenckman of Washington, of the National 
Grang,, urged that at least 20 per cent of the planted 
area be taken out of production. He said adequate ma- 
chinery for doing this promptly is available in State and 
Federal Government extension services, farm organiza- 
tions, and co-operative marketing groups. 

W. L. Clayton of Houston, Texas, president of Ander- 
son-Clayton Company, one of the world’s largest dealers 
in cotton, urged a policy of “go slow,” asserting the long- 
range effects on the cotton industry should be envisioned 
as of greater importance than immediate relef. 

He said the administration must decide first of all 
whether this country is going to produce only enough 
cotton for its own needs ro if it is going to continue to 
sell about half of the crop abroad. If domestic acreage 
is reduced this year, and world prices improve, foreign 
growers will increase acreage and reap the benefit, he 
said. 

Senator Smith urged the option pool plan, of which he 
is author, in combination with leasing this year. 


Secretary Wallace said the recent advances in cotton 
prices had increased the difficulty of administrators in 
applying the act to cotton. He said the price increase is 
in part the result of anticipation of an acreage reduction 
more difficult by reducin gthe potential revenue from 
processing taxes. 


George N. Peek, chief administrator of the act, took 
issue with several speakers who said any processing tax 
would be immediately passed on to consumers. He said 
that “there is much waste in distribution” and asserted 
that the margin between the prices of raw and processed 
cotton could be reduced. | 

Peek said that “no class of producer is so much at the 
mercy of the buyer as the farmer—he takes what he can 
get.” 
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Sees Danger in Labor 


Provisions 


“The Industrial Recovery Bill is scheduled to be re- 
ported out of the Senate Finance Committee today, Fri- 
day, having already been passed by the House with 
amendment distinctly favorable to the promotion of Na- 
tional union labor interests. The Senate’s action in the 
acceptance or rejection of certain of the bill’s provisions 
will carry a peculiar significance for American business 
and particularly for that major portion of industry which 
maintains the right of the individual to work where and 
as he pleases and to bargain either individually or by 
local collectivity concerning his working conditions,” says 
the weekly letter of Southeastern Cottons, Inc. 

‘The Administration has disavowed the desire to ‘con- 
trol’ industry. ‘The President has said, ‘It is rather a 
partnership between Government and industry, not part- 
nership in profits—but rather a partnership in planning 
and—to see that the plans are carried out.’ Industry 
subscribes to this program, but a careful reading of Sec- 
tiorr 7 of the amended bill passed by the House brings the 
unavoidable conclusion that three parties are involved in 
the ‘partnership,’ namely, the Government, organized la- 
bor and the employer. Of these three the employer seems 
likely to hold a minority interest. 


“In a critical time such as the present the seizing of 
selfish advantage by either employers or employees to 
promote interests of a highly controversial nature should 
be definitely discouraged rather than encouraged by Gov- 
ernment. Title 1 of this Act recites the existence of a 
national emergency affecting the public welfare. There 
is a clear recognition that this is a time when all hands 
must sincerely pull together in the same boat. But not 
conducive to such action is the construction of Section 7, 
which reads as follows: 

“*(a) Every code of fair competition, agreement, and 
license approved, prescribed, or issued under this title 
shall contain the following conditions: (1) That em- 
ployees shall have the right to organize and bargain col- 
lectively through representatives of their own choosing, 
and shall be free from the interference, restraint, or co- 
ercion of employers of labor, or their agents, in the desig- 
nation of such representatives or in self-organizations or 
in other concerted activities for the purpose of collective 
bargaining or other mutual aid or protection; (2) that 
no employee and no one seeking employment shall be re- 
quired as a conditon of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining a labor organization of 
his own choosing; and (3) that employers shall comply 
with the maximum hours of labor, minimum rates of pay, 
and other working conditions, approved or prescribed by 
the President.’ 

‘There is obviously a definite intent upon the part of 
the National unions to undertake an active extension of 
influence into all open shop and company union territo- 
ries. 

“It seems just now rather pertinent to point to another 
and past period of great national stress when the greatest 
Statesman in American labor’s history, then serving with 
the writer, in 1917, as a member of the Federal Council 
of National Defense, drafted these quoted words and 
moved their adoption as a declaration of the Governmen- 
tal policy for the period of war emergency. Samuel 
Gompers, speaking on April 7, 1917, before the Council 
of National Defense, with Newton D. Baker, Secretary 
of War, presiding, said: 
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“<The defense and safety of the nation must be the 
first consideration of all patriotic citizens. To avoid con- 
fusion and to facilitate the preparation for national de- 
fense and give a stable basis upon which the representa- 
tives of the Government may operate during the war, we 
recommend that the Council of National Defense issue a 
statement to employers and employees in our industrial 
plants and transportation systems advising that metther 
employers nor employees shall endeavor to take advan- 
tage of the country’s necessities to change existing stand- 
ards. When economic or other emergencies arise requir- 
ing changes of standards, the same should be made only 
after such proposed changes have been investigated and 
approved by the Council of National Defense.’ 


“Is there not perhaps here expressed a high principle 
to which we may well give heed in 1933? 


“The obvious uncertainties in Washington, legislative 
and administrative, have wet-blanketed business during 
this week. Until uncertainties are clarified, threats re- 
moved, and the industry’s negotiations of codes and trade 
practices completed, active or normal business seems un- 
likely. 

“With Southeastern, grey goods have not been very 
active this week. Second-hand goods have sold at slight 
concessions but, as a whole, first-hand prices have held 
firm. Colored goods have been in good demand at full 
prices.” 


“Plough Under 30%,” Vereen Suggests 


Immedidate plowing up of 30 per cent of the 1933 cot- 
ton crop with the Government paying the cost of cultiva- 
tion to the farmer, is urged by William J. Vereen, of 
Moultrie, Ga., prominent textile executive of that State 
and chairman of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association’s special cotton committee, which is working 
with C. A. Cobb, Federal Cotton Administrator, to im- 
prove the market for cotton and the situation of the cot- 
ton farmers. 

Mt. Vereen in a public statement urges the farmers of 
the South to give the Federal Government an option on 
their entire cotton crop and that more of the acreage be 
abandoned later if found necessary, to keep the price of 
the staple at a level which would mean a profitable return 
to the farmer for his investment and his labor. He stated 
that he believes application of this plan would bring 10c 
to 12c cotton and assure the South of enough funds to 
bring back prosperity not only to the farmer, but to all 
others who depend upon farm conditions as the basic 
means of prosperity. 

Mr. Vereen’s plan in brief is: “First, secure a definite 
option on every acre of cotton planted in the South from 
Virginia to California and let this option provide for the 
immediate abandonment of 30 per cent of the present 
cotton acreage by plowing it up and paying to each far- 
mer a fair compensation per acre for each acre so aban- 
doned. Second, the option should provide that later in 
the season and at such time as the Cotton Administrator 
should decide, additiona lacreage could be abandoned on 
the same terms.” 


Anperson, S. C.—Consolidation of Gluck Mills of 
Anderson, with the Brookside Mills of Knoxville, appears 
likely, it was learned here following a meeting of stock- 
holders of Gluck which resulted in adoption of a resolu- 
tion giving the directors authority to acquire one or more 
other mills and form a corporation to be known as Wel- 
lington Mills, Inc., which would be operated under a 
charter. 
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The Industry Bill 


— 


We never knew until the present situation 
arose what a small amount of backbone there 
was in the textile industry. We never realized 
how few of our present mill men have “guts.” 

We are not referring to the men who have 
been in Washington making a splendid fight 
against the proposed bills but to most of those 
whom we meet at their mills. 

Everywhere we hear of mill men verbally 
bending their necks, like meek oxen, for the fit- 
ting of the yokes and saying that there is no 
hope and that they must submit. 

We long for the spirit of men like the old lead- 
ers, Caesar Cone, J. W. Cannon, J. D. Hammett, 
Sam F. Patterson, W. C. Ruffin and others who 
were ready and willing to fight for their rights. 

They saw many depressions come and many 
recoveries from depressions, but they had the 
“outs” to fight their own battles and never ran 
to Government bureaucrats for assistance and 
guidance. 

What was unconstitutional six months ago is 
still unconstitutional. The rights which the in- 
dividual and the State had six months ago are 
still their rights. 


Protests from all parts of the country that a 
new social and economic order is about to be 
imposed by the so-called national recovery act 
has awakened the Senate to its responsibilities. 
The constitutionality of a bill which shall em- 
power the Government to issue and revoke 
licenses to every business and industry, every 
staple and every by-product has been challenged 
by those who are unwilling to surrender. 

The Senate committee voted against com- 
pulsory powers of license and Senator Harrison, 
chairman of the finance committee, promises a 
fight on the floor to put them back. 
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It may be for the good of an industry to have 
recalcitrant minorities in line but it is not good 
for the country to take away from any man the 
rights which were guaranteed to him under the 
constitution and to make him subservient to 
bureaucrats in Washington. 


Whether a process of voluntary co-operation 
can succeed depends, of course, on the attitude 
of business and labor. Employers were quite 
ready to go along with the main objectives of 
the bill and many did not seriously object to the 
licensing until union labor succeeded in forcing 
amendments to the House bill so that labor could 
do as it pleased while the employers were bound 
to abide by wage scales prescribed by the Gov- 
ernment. The National Association of Manu- 
facturers have protested at these alleged inequal- 
ities and now the American Federation of Labor 
announces that unless the labor provisions writ- 
ten into the House bill are retained the influence 
of labor will be thrown against the measure. 


The amendment through which the American 
Federation of Labor expects to secure control of 
all industries is as follows: 


(1) That employees shall have the right to 
organize and bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing, and shall be free 
from the interference, restraint or coercion of 
employers of labor, or their agents, in the designa- 
tion of such representatives or in self-organiza- 
tions or in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual aid 
or protection.” 

Labor has, under our constitution, the right to 
bargain collectively, just as the individual has 
the right to bargain individually, provided he or 
they can find someone who is willing to bargain 
with him or them. 


No man can, however, be forced to bargain 
against his will, either individually or collective- 
ly, and organized labor is trying to make the 
industrial recovery act, the medium for putting 
into the hands of Washington bureaucrats the 
power to force industry to bargain collectively 
which, in effect, means to yield to every demand 
of organized labor. | 


Many of the plans which the “brain trust” has 
hatched in Washington have been in operation 
in Russia and have failed to accomplish satisfac- 
tory results there. 

The Russian “Five-Year Plan” has failed to 
accomplish its purpose and the only reason that 
it made any progress at all has been the whole- 
sale murder of those who resisted its operation. 

More than a half. million people have been 
brutally murdered in Russia, many of them be- 
cause of the mere suspicion that they did not 
believe in the objectives sought. 

Only a few years ago our Government took 
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over the railroads and made a complete failure 
of their operation. 

One may search history, in vain, for an exam- 
ple upon which to base a claim that a Govern- 
ment can successfully operate industry. 


Government control means control by individ- 
uals who occupy Government positions and 
among them are many who sought Government 
jobs because they were unsuccessful in the man- 
agement of their own enterprises. 

A late report from Washington says: 

Some kind of legislation on industrial control is com- 
ing but the Senate discussion undoubtedly will effect the 
final provisions. They are likely to be of a more volun- 
tary character with moral suasion and full publicity as 
the biggest instrumentality for getting industrial co-oper- 
ation but with some kind of tribunal in the background to 
which recourse can be had for final decision. And if the 
tribunal is a semi-judicial body it may be possible to 
make it less vulnerable to attack on constitutional 
grounds. 

There are still many in America who have in 
their veins the blood those who, because of their 
love for freedom, braved the dangers of a new 
country rather than submit to unjust control and 
it is upon such men that we pin our hopes in this 
crisis. 

Have we become so soft that for a few weeks 
of prosperity and profits, we will lower our necks 
for the yokes which we must wear forever? 

There have been many depressions and many 
recoveries from depressions but our predecessors 
fought their way out of all of them and builded 
a great industry. 


Does the textile industry lack the “guts’’ of 
those who have gone before? Everywhere we 
hear mill men adopting the attitude of meek 
oxen and lowering the neck for the yoke. 


That which was unconstitutional six months 
ago Is still unconstitutional and we believe that a 
spirit of resistance to bureaucratic control will 
yet be aroused among those who inherited a 
love of freedom. 


If the textile industry meekly submits to bu- 
reaucratic control, it deserves the pestilence 
which will infect it during the years which are to 
come. | 


Parasites Seek Return of Their Own 
Prosperity 


There have been several lean years for those 
who prefer to live on the collection of union dues 
rather than do real work. 

A few years ago textile. unions thrived in New 
England and dues collected from members of 
textile unions supported, in luxury, an army of 
parasites. 


It was impossible to keep up the collection of 
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dues ithe having frequent strikes but the 
losses incidentto Such strikes caused the wreck- 
ing of many pPtafits and. those who had been pay- 
ing dues saw their jobs, disappear. 

Today there is¢gnly*one mill, of any size, in 
New England which recognizes and deals with 
labor unions as such and the collection of union 
dues is not enough to support the army of those 
who wish to live without working. 


It is natural, therefore, that they should turn 
to the cotton manufacturing section of the South 
and now that some measure of prosperity has 
come to this section an army of self-appointed 
missionaries are working among our mill em- 
ployees. 

This time the agents who are being sent are 
from the South, but the officers of the United 
Textile Workers still live in New York and New 
England and money collected from Southern 
mill.operatives will ultimately reach them. 


We have had many strikes in the South and 
yet we do not think that any man can truthfully 
say that anything has been gained as the result 
of any of the strikes. 


It is estimated that more than $2,000,000 of 
much needed wages was lost by the mill opera- 
tives during the Charlotte-Concord-Kannapolis 
strike in 1921 and yet not a single thing was 
gained. 

The Danville strike, which was the last major 
strike, cost the employees more than $500,000 
without a single thing gained. 


There are times when low wages or injustices 
of other kinds justify protests upon the part of 
mill employees, but far more can be accomplish- 
ed by going direct to the mill management than 
by joining a union and paying part of the weekly 
wage to the support of some person who pro- 
fesses to be greatly interested in the welfare of 
mill operatives but does not himself do any 
work. 

There has been a return of prosperity and 
profits to many mills but the permanency of the 
prosperity is.not yet entirely certain and full 
adjustments of wage scales have not, in some 
cases, yet been made. 


We urge mill employees to have patience for 
a while yet and to refuse to become a vehicle for 
the support of an organization which has wreck- 
ed the textile industry of New England and de- 
stroyed the jobs of thousands who formerly 
earned a living in New England mills. 


When Southern mill employees can go directly 
to the management of their mills, there is no 
need to give part of the weekly pay to self-ap- 
pointed saviors who have never accomplished 
anything for anybody but themselves. 
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Hickory, N. C.—Brookford Mills announced that ef- 
fective next Monday a second shift, employing between 
200 and 250 more persons, will be added. 


CHERRYVILLE, N. C.—Carlton and Nuway mills here 
announced a ten per cent wage increase effective immedi- 
ately for the plants’ 275 workers. 


York, S$. C-——W. E. Morton, superintendent of the 
Cannon Manufacturing company’s plant here said 10,000 
spindles of the plant will be replaced with new machinery. 


_ AsHevitte, N. C.—The Asheville Knitting Mills, just 
reorganized as the Mt. Mitchell Hosiery Mills, will begin 
operations with a force of 50 to 75 workers, It has been 
idle several months. 


Union, S. C.—Monarch Mills, which operates three 
plants in Union County, and Union-Buffalo Mills, with a 
plant here and one at Buffalo, announced wage increases 
would be given their 4,000 employes. 


York, S. C-—A wage increase of 10 per cent for all em- 
ployes effective with the week beginning June 12 was 
announced here by the management of the Neely and Tra- 
vora cotton mill plants. 


Corpova, Ata.—A ten per cent increase in the wage 
scale of 1,900 employes of the Indian Head mills ata Cor- 
dova was announced recently, simultaneous with a call 
for 500 additional employes. 


Trion, Ga.—The Trion Company and the Berryton 
mills, announced 10 per cent wage increases. Three thous- 
and workers were affected by the Trion raise and 300 by 
the Berryton action. 


WILMINGTON, N. C.—A 10 per cent increase in wages 
of all employes was announced by David Tousignant, 
agent for the Spofford cotton mill here. The new rates 
will affect 350 employes, effective June 5. 


HuntTsvILLeE, Ata.—The Dallas Manufacturing com- 
pany announced it was increasing its forces at its cotton 
mills here by 200 operatives. The company recently 
placed 150 at work on a night shift bringing the total em- 
ployed to 750. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—The Dunean Mills announced a 
dividend of $1 a share will be paid to holders of its com- 
mon stock. The dividend, totaling $13,500, is the first on 


the mills’ common stock issue to be paid since February 
15, 1932. 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—Additional employes numbering 
between 125 and 150 constituting a substantial expansion 


of the night force went to work at Proximity Cotton Mills 
here. 


SANFORD, N. C.—The petition of Harvey B. Jones, of 
Sanford, a stockholder in the Sanford Cotton Mills asking 
for the appointment of a receiver for the company, which 
was to have been heard May 31 by Judge Frank A. Dan- 


iels, at Jonesboro, was heard by Judge Daniels on Wednes- 
day June 7th. 
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CuartotTte, N. C.—The Leaksville Woolen Mills are 
now running night and day, having added substantially 
to the number of workers employed. 

ScotrpaLe, Ga.—The Scottdale Mills have installed 
new stoker equipment from the McBurney Stoker and 
Equipment Company, Atlanta, Copes water regulator and 
Fisher pump governors. 


LaFayette, Ga.—Officials of the Walker County 
Hosiery mills and the LaFayette Cotton mills announced 
employes had been given a 10 per cent wage boost, the 
the hosiery plant also adding 100 workers. 


SMITHFIELD, N. C.—The Smithfield Mills, Inc. have 
resumed full time operations after having been closed 
down for the past seven weeks. The mill has 12,096 
spindles and manufactures hosiery yarns and employs ap- 
proximately 125 people. 


RUTHERFORDTON, N. C.—The Spencer corporation of 
Spindale announced this week that effective June 12 it 
would increase the wages of all its employes 10 per cent. 
This will effect about 600 people who work in their three 
plants, the Spencer and the Spindale Mills of Spindale, 
the Cleghorn Mills of this place. 


HopeweE.t, VA.—The entire machinery in the plant of 
the Argus Knitting Mills at Lebanon, Pa., is being moved 
by truck from that city to Hopewell, where it will be in- 
stalled in a new building especially erected for it by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. Announcement of the pur- 
chase of the Pennsylvania concern by the Tubize Corpor- 
ation was made some time ago. 


HENDERSON, N. C.—Approximately 350 workers went 
back to work in the Sterling Cotton Mills in Franklinton 
when the mills reopened after being closed six months, 
since the mills went into receivership last November. 

The property was recently sold at public auction by 
the receiver, and was bought in by the former owners. J. 
A. Moore is president and A. H. Vann treasurer and man- 
ager of the mills. A new corporation to be known as the 
Sterling Cotton Mills, Incorporated, is the new owner. 


AIKEN, S. C.—Some 2,000 textile operatives in Horse 
Creek Valley mills of Aiken county received blanket 10 
per cent wage increases efective June 5. 

Companies announcing increases were the Graniteville 
Manufacturing Company, operating mills at Graniteville, 
Vauclause and Warrenville, the Gregg Dye Plant at Gran- 
iteville, and the Aiken Mills, Inc., operating mills at Lang- 
ley, Bath and Clearwater and also a bleachery at Clear- 
water. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C—Silver-Knit Hosiery corporation, 
incorporated, is moving its plant from Kingsport, Tenn., 
to High Point, it was announced. The building formerly 
occupied by the Consolidated Veneer and Panel company 
between Mangum avenue and the Asheboro road has been 
leased and the machinery is already in transit there. 

Operations in the new plant will be under way within a 
short while, it was learned at the chamber of commerce 
which was partly interested in bringing this new enterprise 
to High Point, which has already attracted many of North 
Carolina’s largest hosiery plants to it. 

It is learned that more than 100 employes will begin 
work when the company starts operating here. 

Milton Silver, well known High Point business man is 
largely interested in the enterprise and was a big factor in 
situating it in his own city. 
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Lexincton, N. C.—Confimation by court order of the 
sale of the machinery of the Superior Hosiery Mill here to 
John W. Lambeth, Thomasville, N. C., manufacturer and 
financier, was made after Receiver P. V. Critcher had 
recommended acceptance of the 5 per cent increase which 
Mr. Lambeth placed on the bid made at the receiver's 
public sale here. It is learned that Mr. Lambeth has 
signed a three-year lease for the brick factory building 
which houses the machinery, and plans are now being 
rushed to put the factory back into operation within a 
very short time. 


East Frat Rock, N. C.—Chipman La Crosse Hosiery 
Mills Company with principal office at East Flat Rock, 
has filed a certificate of incorporation in the office of the 
Secretary of State to manufacture and sell all kinds of 
hosiery and wearing apparel. Authorized capital stock is 
750 shares of preferred stock of the par value of $100 and 
1,500 shares of common stock of nominal or par value; 
subscribed stock is 10 shares of common stock by H. G. 
Vick, New York; Charles Chipman, Easton, Pa.; Aron B. 
Butting of New Jersey, H. C. Stuard and C. A. Seibert of 
Flat Rock, N. C. 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—The Callaway mills one of the largest 
companies in the South, announced a 10 per cent wage 
increase for 5,000 workers. The increase “is justified by 
a seadily increasing business,” Fuller Callaway, Jr., treas- 
urer, said. 

The 5,000 are employed in eleven plants of the com- 
pany—Unity, Unity Spinning, Hillside, Elm City, Oak 
Leaf, Valley Rug Mill, and the Calumet mill in LaGrange; 
the Calumet mill in Hoganville, Ga., the Manchester, Ga.., 
plant, Truline, Inc., at Roanoke, Ala., and a plant at 
Milstead, Ga. 


Gastonia, N. C.—John A, Baugh, general manager of 
the Loray plant of the Manville-Jenckes company here, 
announced that the mill, operating on a full time schedule 
for the past several weeks, was still hiring operatives and 
would put from 300 to 400 more on the payroll as fast as 
they could be employed. 

The mill is today working more than 1,500 operatives 
in the manufacture of tire fabrics and other products. 

Preference in hiring the operatives will be given unem- 
ployed textile workers in Gastonia and the suburbs, it was 
said. 

The Loray recently announced a 12.5 per cent wage in- 
crease, affecting all workers in all departments of the mill. 
A similar wage increase went into effect on the same day 
at the Manville-Jenckes cloth manufacturing plant at 
High Shoals, this county. 


Gastonia, N. C.—At a public sale held by the firm of 
Bulwinkle & Dolley, attorneys for the receivers of the 
Manville-Jenckes company, all the assets of that corpor- 
ation in Gaston county, including all the real estate and 
equipment of the Loray mill here and of the plant at High 
Shoals, were sold for the sum of $500,000 to Ralph S. 
Richards of Prov idence, R. I. 

Richards is chairman of the reorganization committee 
of the Manville-Jenckes company, and was bidding for the 
new corporation. 

All the Rhode Island assets of the company were bought 
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INDUSTRIAL SERVICE—for 
EXECUTIVES 


Changes in market and money levels warrant readjustments 
in the book value of Plants and Equipment in the Textile, 
Dyeing and Pinishing Industries. 


McCORD APPRAISALS establish a sound basis for present-day 
valuations. Experienced and reliable men will serve you. 


Consultations arranged through our offices 


H. M. McCORD 
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Southern Representative 
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in by the reorganization committee at a similar sale in 
Pawtucket, R. I., last week at $1,500,000. 

Thus the new corporation has acquired all the assets 
of the old Manville - Jenckes company for a total of 
$2,000,000. 

For the last two years, the Loray and High Shoals mills 
have been operated by the auxillary receivers, Zenas W. 
Bliss, George R. Urquhart, and John A. Baugh, Jr. under 
the actual supervision of Mr. Baugh. 

Both the sale here today and the Rhode Island sale last 
week were simply matters of legal form, being a necessary 
step in carrying out the reorganization of the company 
and the transfer of its assets from the receivers of the old 
corporation to the new corporation. The sales do not in 
any way effect the actual operation of any of the mills. 

AUSTELL, Ga.—The C lark T hread Company is to build 
40 more cottages in the mill village. Plans are by J. E. 
Sitrine & Co., Greenville, S. C. 

Pittsporo, N. C.—The Chatham Mills are building 
an addition to cost $35,000. 


KersHaw, S. C.—Kershaw Cotton Mills reported hav- 
ing had plans drawn for mill unit by Robert & Co., engi- 
neers of Atlanta, Ga., for 15,000 spindles capacity. It will 
be two stories and basement, 75 feet by 400 feet. 


Sea Train Excursion, Norfolk, Va. 
Including Seven Hours Cruise 
Beautiful Chesapeake Bay 
$6. (0) From Charlotte, N. C. 96. 00 


Tickets on sale going trip, Saturday, June 10th, good 
returning regular trains leaving Norfolk 7:30 p. m. 
Sunday, June lith, 1933. 


‘Saturday, June 10. 
Round Trip Fare 


“New Deal” Extension Feature 


Limit on tickets will be extended for period not exceeding 
five days on payment of $1.00 per day each day extended. 


Sea Train ‘Excursion 


Seven hours cruise on Chesapeake Steamship Sunday, June 
llth. Steamer leaves Pinners Point 9:00 a. m. Returning 
to Norfolk 4:00 p. m. same day. Round trip fare includes 
cruise on Chesapeake Bay. A new type of rail and water 
outing offered by the Southern Railway System with the 
opportunity of visiting the seashore resorts around Norfolk, 
seeing Hampton Roads, and many other historic points on 
Chesapeake Bay. 


Lunch on steamer é: en n route at peasonable price. Accommo- 


dations on steamship are limited. 


Southern Railway Sheen will operate Sea-Train Excursions 
to Norfolk July 15th and August 19th. 


Reduced fare tickets must be purchased before boarding 
train. 

Tor Tickets, Schedules and Pullman Reservations, 
Ticket Agents. 
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AtBany, Ga.—The Flint River Cotton Mills here an- 
nounced that they will build twenty-five new homes in 
the mill village to house workers recently taken on the 
night force. 


Jounson City, TeENN.—Upon his return from New 
York, Floyd F. Dooley, president of the Johnson City 
Mills announced that work was under way to have an ad- 
ditional unit to the plant in operation by the middle of 
July. At present the Johnson City Mills, manufacturers 
of children’s hosiery and anklets, are producing 2,000 
dozen per day, with a force of 150 employes. Under the 
production scale prepared for the enlarged plant, 2,400 
dozen will be produced daily by about 200 employes. The 
addition will cost more than $10,000, the plans having 
been prepared by Coile and Cardwell, local architects. 

Macnoiia, Miss.—T he ‘Magnolia Cotton Mills here 
were put on a day-and-night schedule June 5, thereby 
practically doubling the present operating force according 
to an announcement by the J. W. Sanders Cotton Mills, 
Inc., operating corporation. Mr. Sanders has purchased 
the Rountree Cotton Mills of Meridian. The mills have 
not operated for some time. Colored and gray goods were 
manufactured with 12,720 spindles and a battery of 482 
looms. The mills will be put into operation. W. L. Phil- 
lips, efficiency agent with the J. W. Sanders interests, has 
been chosen as manager. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C.—With all brick completed and a 
new roof finished operations at the Blair Towel Mills, 
Belton, will begin this week, according to announcement 
of Blair Rice, president. The mill was practically razed 
by a tornado which struct the Belton section several weeks 
ago, leaving a heavy toll of dead and injured, and a large 
amount of property damage. The mill building was com- 
pletely unroofed and two of its three stories demolished. 
The roof and brick work were completed at a cost esti- 
mated by Mr. Rice at $20,000, although additional dam- 
ages to machines as well as interior repairs will add great- 
ly to the cost, Mr. Rice states. 


LAFayettre, Ata.—In announcing construction of a 
new weave shed at the Lanett unit of the West Point 
Manufacturing Co., to cost $75,000, officials said when it 
is completed, the unmber of employes at the mill will be 
increased by several score. The Lanett Mill is one of five 
in Chambers county, operated by the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co., and is said to be one of the largest in the 
South. At present it is producing more cloth than at any 
time in its history, including war times, and orders have 
been piling up. Over 500 operatives have been added to 
the five mills in the last six weeks, and many more are to 
be taken on in the next few weeks. 


OBITUARY 


MIKE ELLIOTT 


Mike Elliott, who for 28 years had been an honored 
employee of Gainesville Cotton Mills, serving the last 23 
years as overseer carding, died at his home there. 

He was 56 years old at the time of his death. He is 
survived by his wife; who was formerly Miss Sallie ‘Mc- 
Intyre, and two sons Clarence C. and Cecil B. Elliott. 

Mr. Elliott was born and reared in Clarksville, Haber- 
sham County, Ga. 

He was a loyal member of Montgomery Memorial 
Baptist Church of Gainesville, where funeral services were 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. L. P. McNeal. Interment 
was in: Alta Vista cemetery. 
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Where a — appears opposite a name it indicates that the advertisement does not 


appear in this issue. 
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Barkley Machine Works .. 
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John & Co. 
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Clark Publishing Co. 
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Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
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Dillard Paper Co. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
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Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American ‘ 
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Fidelity Machine Co. 
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Ford, The J. B. Co. 
Foster Machine Co. —....... 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel 
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Gastonia Brush Co. 
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Hermas Machine Co. 
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Hosiery Group Studies 
Control in Industry 


Directors of the National Asocia- 
tion of Hosiery Manufacturers and 
members of six divisional committees 
met in New York with a view to 
working out a method of control 
which will be acceptable to Washing- 
ton in case the industrial-recovery 
bill is passed. 

Earl Constantine, managing direc- 
tor of the association, presented, a 
detailed description of. the industrial- 
recovery bill. He analyzed each sec- 
tion of the measure and how it, prob- 
ably would be applied to hosiery 
mills. He also explained steps already 
taken by the association at Washing- 
ton to assure a hearing for any plan 
which might be evolved. 


The rest of the session was given 
over to questions as to working 
hours, wages and labor arrangements 
under the bill. At the close of the 
session Mr. Constantine said the next 
step by the association had not been 
fully decided upon and that it will 
depend largely upon the action of the 
divisional committees. 


William A. Myer, president of the 
Apex Hosiery Mills, is president of 
the organization. Chairmen of the 
committee representing branches such 
as the women’s seamless hosiery mills, 
the ribbed goods divisions and such 
are: James N. Weeks, of the Hanes 
Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
R. E, Jones, of the Seneca Knitting 
Mills, Seneca Falls, N. Y.; R. Edge. 
of Charles H. Bacon Co., Lenoir City, 
Tenn.; J. Lee Bausher; of Infants’ 
Socks, Reading, Pa.; Clyde 
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Wilkins, of Champion Knitting Mills, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. W. Gaddy, 
of Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle, N. C. 


American Enka Reports 
Its Yarn Stocks Sold 


Asheville, N. C.—The 3,000,000 
pounds of rayon yarn which accumu- 
lated in warehouses of the American 
Enka Corporation near here during 
the depression has been disposed of 
and the capacity monthly producaion 
of 1,000,000 pounds is being market- 
ed, according to a report from A. J. 
L. Moritz, vice-president ‘and tech- 
nician. Two thousand workers, more 
than ever before employed, are on 
the pay roll and day and night shifts 
are making possible the largest pro- 
duction yet reported at the plant. 


WANTED—Position as overseer or sec- 
ond hand in spinning department. Have 
18 years’ experience: good manager of 
help; a production getter at the right 
cost. A. D. H.. care Textile BRulletin. 


J. FRED WELCH 
Offers For Sale 


50—No. 90 Universal Winders, serial 
12M-44M. 

500M-—10” Straight Heddles, 5/16”. 

1,000,000—-9” Straight Heddles on 45” 
Frames with 5/16” eye. 

2,000,000——Draper Drop Wires, hand 
drawn, cut in side. 

150,000——-Draper Drop Wires (Coppered), 
Machine drawn. 

750,000—-Draper Drop Wires (Natural), 


Machine drawn. 


75,000—Saco-Lowell ix3% Roving Bob- 
bins. 

2500—Dixon Interlocking Saddles. 

1500—Foster No. 32 Tensions. 

1500—3%x4 Fibre Head Spools, 1%” Bar- 
rel. 

3$7,000—Medium Whitin Gravity Spindles 
(McMullan). 

18,000—-Medium Whitin Gravity Spindles. 

23,000—44%x6 Lestershire Spools, Like 
New, Bore 7/16", Barrel 1%”. 

Rings: 55,000—1 and 5/16”. 


4.000—1 and 7/16”. 
24,000—1%”. 
18,000—11,”. 


20,000—11,4” 


20,000—-Ten-inch Heddle Frames, 45” to 
80”. 
Write, Wire or Telephone Your Inquiries 
to: 
Box 763 or Box 266 
Charlotte, N. C. Fall River, Mass. 


BELTING, PICLERS 
And Other 
Leather Supplies 
Prompt Deliveries 


PHILADELPHIA 
BELTING COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 

E. J. Payne, Manager 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
i in the United States Patent 
ce. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Chariotte, N. C. Phone 7787 
434 Mun Buliding 
Waehin od. 

Aleo Wineton-Salem, N. C. 


INDEX [TO ADVERTISERS 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


Incorporated 
79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 
Chicago Atlanta 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DOMBESTIOC Ex PORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


June 8, 1933 


COTTON Goons 


New York.—Cotton goods markets were generally quiet 
during the past week. A general tendency among buyers 
and sellers to await more definite news from Washington 
discouraged a continuation of the very large buying of 
ten days ago. The view that the regulation of the mills 
might further increase costs to a point already past that 
anticipated in recent advances, expressed by many mill 
men, was offset by buyers’ opinions that such advances 
had been fully anticipated. 

Prices in first hands held steady, although there were 
some instances of profit-taking by second hands. Some 
print cloths and carded broadcloths came out slightly 
under market levels. In the meantime, mills are well 
sold ahead and are not pressing for new business. 

Quotations on print cloth were about unchanged at the 
end of the week. Narrow prints held steady under light 
demand. There were fair sales of carded broadcloths, 
with mills making no changes in thier asking prices. 
Prices on sheetings were more stable after the recent 
sharp advance, although the volume handled was not so 
large. 

Fine goods markets were in a confused condition with 
prices varying widely as between mills and with few 
goods being sold. A number of mills had withdrawn 
from the market. while others put relatively small ad- 
vances on their quotations and sold a few goods. Some 
houses were selling only spot and nearby deliveries and 
were getting advances for them. Mill ideas as to in- 
creases in costs which would result from introduction of 
a 40-hour operating schedule and a minimum wage were 
at wide variance, but most of them were agreed that 
prices would have to be sharply higher than those current 
if they were to break even. Demand for fine goods has 
been moderately good over the past week or two, even 
though the season is drawing to a close, but there has 
been none of the broad anticipatory or speculative buying 
which marked print cloth markets. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 0.000000... 4% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s . 6% 
Tickings, 8-uonce | 13% 
Denims | 12 
Dress ginghams | 10 
Staple ginghams 6% 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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steady basis during the past week. 
wide range of numbers. 


YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn sales continued on a rather 
Demand covered a 


Although many sellers were not 


inclined to go far ahead and some dealers would sell only 


for spot delivery, 


a few long contracts were heard of. 


These covered sales for July, September and October 


delivery. 


The price situation is still considerably con- 


fused, owing to the lack of definite information as to how 


mt 


production costs. 


ich the forthcoming Federal egislation is going to affect 
In general, prices were regarded as 


nominal. 


During the week there were a good many orders placed 


for carded and combed yarn, some of the latter running 
between 50,000 and 100,000 puonds to as high as 500,000 


po 


unds. While quotations were usualy higher there con- 


tinued opportunities to cover at concessions, based on 


current holding levels. 


tw 
as 


ply and also at 18%c 


qu 
at 


There were sales of soft spun 8s 
o ply at 19%c and regular twist of ordinary grade sold 
low as 17%c. Orders were placed at 18c for 8s two 
and 19c, depending on make and 
The 20s singles on cones sold at 22%4c and 30s 
The latter count was reported scarce, since knit- 


ality. 
26c. 


ters have bought up much of the free available supply to 
carry along through June. 


Sales and shipments of carded yarns are active, exceed- 


ing production, although the average sale carded yarn 


mi 
ho 


ll is today operating at the highest level of spindle 
urs in more than three years. Spinners’ unsold stocks 


are at their lowest point since 1929, while their unfilled 
orders are larger than at any previous period in more 


th 


in four years. 


The outlook is for a much broader and more rapid 
cotton yarn price advance after the Government program 
for cotton price stabilization and industry control be- 


comes operative. 


Leaving out of consideration the higher 


labor costs expected under Federal industry control plans, 
if cotton values reach the level indicated as desirable in 
the Farm Relief-Inflation Act, the average carded sale 
yarn spinner would find it necessary to quote at least 25 
per cent above today’s rates, and still would not be in- 
creasing his gross margin for profit. 


Southern Single Warps 30 -31 
l4s 19%-- 60s 38 -39 
16s 20 - Duck Yarns, 3, 4 ane. 5-Ply 
20s 22 &s 
26s 24%-_. | Bt 19 
30s 25%- 19% -_ 

in 2014 - 

Southern Cha 0s - 
Rs Carpet Yarns 
10s 19 -19% Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
16s 20% - Com d strips, 8s, 3 
. -24 nd 4-ply 17 
248 24%- White carpets, 43s, 
30s ex. . 28 -29 Part Waste arns 
40s ex. 31 -32 x! 

out in S, 2, and 4-ply 

uthern Single 10s, 2. 3 and 4-ply_._18 -. 
10s | isi? -19 12s, 2-ply 18%-.. 
16s, 2-ply 19%-.. 
l4s 19%-_. 20s, 2-ply 20 - 
26s 24% -__ Southern Frame Cones 

Southern Two-Ply Skeins -. 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. |. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Luxury with Sconomy 


You don't pay a premium for luxury at 
The Benjamin Franklin. Rates start at 
$3.00 for a comfortable room with bath. 
This modern Philadelphia hotel is con- 


venient to the shopping district, Indepen- 
dence Hall and other points of interest. 


THE BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH + PHILADELPHIA 
E. LESLIE SEFTON, General Manager 


LARGEST UNIT IN UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


The New Circle-D 


A Victor Traveler that is outstanding in cost-cutting per- 
formance. Lowers cost by speeding up spinni and produces 
better yarn. Prove it to your own satisfaction. Send for 
FREE samples. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
20 Mathewson St. Providence, R. I. 
Southern Agent, A. B. CARTER 
Room 615, Commercial Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
Southern Representatives 


A. Dewey Carter_. 
N. H. Thomas__. Gastonia, 
B. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angier Ave. Atlanta. Ga. 
J. McD. McLeod, 80 Church St.. Be: Bishopville, S. C. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


pe tre 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 


subscribers. 

Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville. S. C.: L. F. 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 301 EB. 7th St., Charlotte, 
N. C., Paul Haddock, Sou. Mer. 

American Enka Corp., 271 Church 8St., 
New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, 
Asheville, N. C. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
L Sou. Office: Independence 


Inc., Providence, 


Charlotte, N. c.. R. EB. Buck, Mer. Sou. 
Leps. : Harold T. Buck, 511 -ershing 
Point Apts., Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson. P. O. Box 1354. Greensboro, N. 
c.: R. A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave.. 
Dallas. Tex.: R. E. Buck, Jr., 216 Tindel 
Ave.. Greenville, 5. © 

Ashworth Bros, inc., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- 
ville, S. C.;: 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- 
lanta, Ga.;: Texas Rep.: Textile Supply 
Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, Ill Sou. 
Office: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8. 
c.. J. H. Spencer, Mer. 

Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, 
P Box 240. Charlotte. N. C.: W. B. 
Uhier. 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, 
Ga. 

Brown Co., David, 
Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside 
Bide., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- 
den. Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.. Gastonia, N. C.: Russell A. Singleton, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Maer. 

Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson St., 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, 
P. O. Box 432, West Point, Ga.; Mike A. 
Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, 


Treas. 
Chica a Rawhide Mfg. Co., 1267-1301 
Elston Chicago, Sou. Rep.: J. C. 
‘Greenville, 

Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton 
St.. New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. 
Washington St., Greensboro, N. Green- 
ville, 8. C. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin- 
ton. Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. . Pope, Box 
490, Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, 

Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. 5o0u Offiée: Corn 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 
Stocks carried at convenient points. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar 
St.. Charlotte, N. C. §&. B. Alexander, 
Mer. 

Dary <y Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


inc., 
Sec.- 


Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Boz 
843. Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. 
©. Box 720, Atlanta, Ga. 

Dillard Paper Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Sou. Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.: R. B./ Embree, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; C. G. Brown, Lynchburg, Va.; 
K. B. Gouedy. Greensboro, N. C. 

Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: B. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. 


Offices and "Waréhouses, 242 Forsyth St., 
S W., Atlanta, Ga.. W. M. Mitchell; 
Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. 


Du Pont de Nemours & Wil- 


mington, Del. Sou. Office. irst St.., 
Charlotte, N. C.. Ja lL. Dabbs, Mer. 
Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- 
C., Wm. FP. Mer. Sou. 


L. E. Green, H. B. 
Office . D. Sand- 


ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greens- 
boro, N. C.;: B Dabbs, TS Provident 
Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn.;: W. R. 
lll Mills Ave., Greenville. S. C.: J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St.. Concord, N. 
W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; 
Covington, 715 Provident Bldg.., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Eaton, Paul 218 Johnston BDildg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 
care Pelham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co.. care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co.., Bladenboro. N. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. QO. 


Ivey, 


Box 5681, Charlotte. N. 

Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W B. Walker, 
Jalong, N. C. 


Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave.., 


New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
A. Stigen, Mer. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 


Sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
lanta, Ga., E. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Char- 
leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston. Mer.: Char- 
lotte, N. C., P. Coles, Mgr.: Dallas. 
Tex., L. T. Blaisdell. Dist. Mer.; Houston, 
Tex., BE. M. Wise. W O’Hara. Mers.: 


Oklahoma City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. 
F. Dunlap, Mers Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
mingham, Ala., R. T. Brooke, Mer.: Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Mer.: 
Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen. Mer. ; Knox- 
ville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mer.; Louisville, 
Ky., E. B. Myrick. Mer.: Memphis. Tenn.. 
G. O. McFariane. Mer.; Nashville, Tenn.., 
J. H. Barksdale, Mer. ; New Orleans, La., 
B. Willard, Mer.: Richmond. Va.. J. W. 
Hicklin, Mer.; San Antonio, Tex., I. A. 
Uhr, Mer. : Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
Ga., W. J. Selbert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., 

F. Kaston. Mer.: Houston, 
Bunker, Mer. 


General parte Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 


boken, Reps.: Frank Keener, 
i Sprin ng St N. W., Atlanta. Ga.: C. N. 
ommercial Bank Bidg.. Char- 
otte 


«Borel Tire & Rubber Co., tnc., The, 
Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: W. C. ae, 205- 
Charlotte. B. 

. 141 N. Myrtle Ave.. 
Fla.: Boyd Arthur. 
Memphis, Tenn.: 
Carroliton Ave., 


718-715 Linden Ave., 
T. F. Stringer, 600-6 N. 
; New Orleans, La.: E. M. 
Champion, 709-11 Spring St.. Shreveport. 
La.;: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave.. 
Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr.. Cor. 
Knoxville. 


W. Jackson and Oak Sts.. 

Tenn.: E. Sanders, 209 FE. Broadway, 
Louisville. Ky.: H. R. ele ae 1225-31 W. 
Broad St.. Richmond, Va.; Pye, 191- 
199 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Sa 

Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadwa 
New York City. Sou. Reps: Chas. © 
Clark, Box 274, Spartanburg, S. C.; Sam- 


uel Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanbure, S. C.: 
923. Greenville, 8. om 
anie extile Supply Co... 3 

Market St.. Dallas. Tex. 
J 


Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
ou ep.: Carolina Specialt : 
Box 620. Charlotte. N. 
Houghton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mer., ~ 
J. Waldron, 614 First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: J. A. 
Brittain, 22 S. 27th Place. Birmingham. 
Ala.: Porter H. Brown, P. O. Box 656. 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. 
Third St.. La Mo., for New Or- 
leans, La.: eich, 
Greensboro, — 
Rhodes Haverty Bldg. 
Wylie, 614 a 
Charictte, N. 


Ga.; D. O. 
tional] Bank Bidg., 
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Howard Gros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Piant: 244 Forsyth 
St.. S&S. W., Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melchor, 


BE. M. Terryberry, 208 
Wash- 
At- 


Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St., 
ington, D. C.; Guy L. Melchor, Jr., 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, tnc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Re 
J. Alfred Lechler, 519 Johnston Bidg., 
N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Grif: 

n, Ga. 


Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
a) Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 


Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
Ss. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, S. C.. Charlotte, 


N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. P. O. Box 1883, Greenville, C.: 
Luke J. Castile. 2121 Dartmouth Place. 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham. Ala. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, 
B. 42nd St.. New York City. Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bidg., Spartanburg, 8S. C., R. 
BE. Barnwell, Vice-Pres. 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps:: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—Anniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 


Inc., 100 


Ene. Co. (Special Agent): Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville. Noojin Hdw. & 


Supply Co.: Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
Co.: Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville. The Carreron & Bark- 
ley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atilanta, Atlanta Belting Co.; 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.: Savannah, 
DeTreville (Special Agent). Kentucky— 
Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co. North Carolina—Char- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville. Huske 
Hardware House: Gastonia, Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro. Dewey Bros.: 
High Point. Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, 
Bernhardt-Seagle Co.: Rockingham. Roy 
Walker (Special Agent): Wilmington, 
Wilmington Iron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.: Columbia. Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville. Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter. Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; 
Johnson City. Summers Hdw. Co.;: Knox- 
ville. W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. Buford 
Bros., Ine. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St.. Greer. S. C. (Phone 186). 
Salesmen: FE. H. Olney. 101 Gertrude St.. 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville, Tenn.: C. P. 
Shook. Jr., 1031 North 30th St.. Birming- 
ham, Ala.: B. O. Nahers, 2519 27th Place 
South, Birmingham, Ala. 


Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney. Burlington, N. C.: Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 511 James Bide... Chattanooga, Tenn. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C.. Jullan T. Chase, Mer. Sou. 
Reps.: Dyer S. Moas, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker. C. FB. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James I. White. American Saves. 
Bk Atlanta. Ga.: H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bide.. Chattanooga. Tenn.: J. 
Rm. Shuford. Jefferson Std. Life Bide.. 
Greensboro. N. C.: B. lL. Pemberton, 342 
Dick Fayetteville. N. C. 


National Oi! Products Co.. Harrison. N 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre. Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte. N. C.: G. H. Small. 
310 Sixth St.. N. B.. Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga. Tenn. 


National Ring Traveler Co.. 
chan St.. Providence. R. TI. 
arm arehouse: 1231 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Aet.. C. D. Taylor. Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Rens.: L. B. Tavior, Box 
272. Atlanta. Ga.: Otto Pratt. Gaffney. 8. 
C.: Lanier. Shawmut. Ala. 


N. '¥Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave... Chariotte. N. C... Lewts W. 
Thomason. Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte. N. C.. Spartanbure. 8S. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atlanta, Ga., Green- 
ville, 8S. C. 

Perkins & Son, F., Holyoke, 
Mass. 


Inc., 


* 
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Belting High Point, 
N . Payne, Mer. 

Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mer. Reps. 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.; ed 
W. Smith, Chariotte, N. C.;: C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market S8St., jreensboro, N. C.: 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 

Saco-Lowel!l Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte, N. C.. Walter W. Gayle, 
Agent; Branch Sou. Offices: Atlanta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mer.; Spartanburg, S. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 

Seydel~-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., N. W., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina 
lotte, N. C 


Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, S. C. 

Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, S. C. 

Southern Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


Co., 


Paterson, N. J. 
pecialty Co., Char- 


Stanile 
Sou. O 
Ave., 5. 
Mer.; Sou. Re 
Box 424, 


Stee! 


Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
ice and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
W., Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, 

s.: Horace EB. Black, P. O. 

Charlotte, N. C. 

Heddie Mfg. Co., 2100 W. Alle- 
and P Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office 
ag "lant: 621 EB. McBee Ave., Greenville, 

H. E. Littlejohn, Mer. ‘Sou. Reps. : 
Ww. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office. 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
BE. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou, Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: Lu. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 


Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 


N. C., 


a Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
a. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn 8t., 


Providence, R. L. Sou. Reps. : William W. 
Vaughan, P. ©. Box 792, Greenville, 
Saver B. Land, P. 0. Box 158, Athens. 
a. 


Veeder-Root Co., inc., 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 
Greenville, 8S. C., 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., 


Hartford, Conn. 
Woodside Bide., 
Edwin Howard, Sou. 


Providence, 
R. I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank “?o Gastonia, N. 
“a ¥ . Carter, Mer.; 520 Angier Ave.., 
, Atlanta, Ga.; B. . Barnes, Mer. 
Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office; A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 
Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidge., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and R. L 
Dalton, Mers.; 1817 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office: IL. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 

Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St.. Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep.: Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, N. J. Sou. 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 
EB. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Whitinsville, 


Price and Production 
Trend Favorable 


Conditions in the textile industry 
were favorable during the month of 
May in respect to both the price sit- 
uation and the production trend, as 
indicated by a survey of the industry 
contained in the current issue of the 
Textile Organon, published by the 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation. The 
rayon market during May, states the 
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paper, was a most active one, both in 
the spot and in the future-booking 
departments. Buyers evidently appre- 
ciated the low prices at which rayon 
is being offered, especially in com- 
parison with the prices of other textile 
fibers, especially in comparison with 
the prices of other textile fibers, and 
bought the artificial fiber freely dur- 
ing the month 


Rayon production schedules during 
May, it is pointed out, were increas- 
ed ove rtheir April level and it is 
probable that the May rate of output 
was between 85 per cent and 90 per 
cent of capacity. It is further esti- 
mated that rayon production toward 
the end of May was very near capac- 
ity levels. There has been some dis- 
cussion as to whether advance book- 
ings were based on a poojected de- 
mand three months hence or whether 
this buying was speculative in char- 
acter. Opinion in the trade is to the 
effect that an increased demand for 
rayon may be expected during July 
for fall delivery. 


Producers were very careful, it is 
added, to hold down their advance 
business to levels compatible with 
past orders and volume of their cus- 
tomers, and: insofar as possible, spec- 
ulative buying of rayon has been 
eliminated. It is intimated that no 
immediate price advance may be ex- 
pected, on the theory that 55-cent 
rayon probably represents a profita- 
ble, or near-profitable, point for most 
producers and that it is better to run 
at capacity operation at the 55-cent 
selling level than it would be to run 
at a reduced rate of production at 
some higher selling price level. The 
publication presents what is believed 
to be the first complete history of 
rayon price changes for key grades 
and filament counts of yarn, since the 
industry was established. 


Commenting upon conditions in 
the cotton market, the publication 
states that “cotton prices are expect- 
ed to tend higher to at least the 12- 
cenit level by fall. Beside the favor- 
able demand situation, and the im- 
proving conditions of raw cotton 
stocks, the avowed purpose of the 
government to raise the price of cot- 
ton to the pre-war level (about 12 
cents) under the terms of the Farm 
Bill passed in May would alone seem 
to warrant this conclusion. 

“Silk prices during May were 
somewhat softer. Beginning the 
month at $1.63 for 13-15 Japans 70 
per cent nearby, this price declined 
to $1.51 on May 22. There was then 
some increase to $1.71 on May 29. 
We believe the outlook for silk prices 
is good and that the $2.00 level will 
be seen and held by fall.” 
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As to the wool situation, the pub- 
lication states that “with wool prices 
rising so rapidly in such a short pe- 
riod of time, it would appear that the 
price of wool was more vulnerable to 
a decline than are prices of other tex- 
tile fibers. A further point of interest 
is that before wool increases many 
more cents, foreign wools will be able 
to come into the country and, plus 
the tariff, will be able to compete 
directly with domestic wool. 


Mills and Growers Together 


The liberal and loyal spirit shown 
by the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers’ Association in pledging its sup- 
port to efforts for the upbuilding of 
the cotton market, is also sound eco- 
nomics. Speaking for the Associa- 
tion, Mr. William J. Vereen, of Moul- 
trie, Ga., says: “The Southern mills 
are going to bat for and with the 
farmer to boost the price of cotton. 
The farmers can cut the acreage, and 
the mills can increase their sales of 
manufactured goods. This should 
result not only in a better price for 
cotton, but also in an improvement of 
the country’s general business condi- 
tions. A reasonable price for cotton 
would not hurt sales one bit. Mer- 
chants’ shelves are bare, and for 
three years people have bought few 
clothes. I have promised Mr. C. A. 
Cobb (recently appointed Federal 
cotton administrator) full co-opera- 
tion of all the mills in the Associa- 
tion, which represents Southern mills 
with more than eighteen million spin- 
dies, using in excess of three-fourths 
of all the cotton consumed in America 
annually.” 


Highly cheering it is to see a great 
industry recognize its community of 
interests, on the one hand with agri- 
culture, and on the other with the 
general public. In the case of cotton 
the relationships between producer 
and manufacturer are peculiarly di- 
rect and close, inasmuch as each fur- 
nishes a market for the other. If 
cotton sells at beggarly prices, the 
curtailed buying power of its millions 
of growers tells nevitable against the 
manufacturers; and when both these 
groups are depressed, industry and 
business at large suffer in conse- 
quence. It is thus the best policy 
for manufacturers and growers to co- 
operate toward the establishment of 
market conditions that will serve 
their common interests. This has 
always been true in principle, but 
how gratifying that it is now made 
true in practice! It augurs a good 


year and a good spirit in Dixie-— 
Atlanta Journal. 


> 
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LANCASTER, 5S. C. 


LANCASTER CoTTon MILLs. 


If one wants to find out if a man is popular or well 
liked—just leave his name out of a write-up and see how 
quickly his friends will fly to the rescue. 

Superintendent C. C. Brigman’s name was not in our 
Lancaster write-up last week—-something I did not know 
till I went down to Lancaster last Friday night to meet 
with the Home-Makers Club. And did I get told? 


We'd like to have a picture of Mr. Brigman, and asked 
him for one, but failed to get it. He is one of our best 
friends and one of the best liked superintendents in the 
South—we know this from the way his people speak of 
him. He is superintendent of the new part of that tre- 
mendous mill, which takes in the six acres of weave room 
and associate departments—a big job—and a man able 
to run it. 


A Correction ‘n Lancaster, S..C., Write-Up 


We were misinformed about the new shearing ma- 
chines to be installed at Lancaster Cotton Mills, Lancas- 
ter, S. C. In issue of May 18th we reported that four 
‘Curtis & Marble’? machines had been ordered when it 
was Hermas machines, the same as others already in oper- 
ation there. 

The Hermas Machines Company will please accept 
our apologies for the error. Hermas shearing machines 
are also supplied for the other mills in the Lancaster 
chain, at Chester, Kershaw and Fort Mill, S. C. 


GREENWOOD, 8. C. 


GREENWOOD Cotton F. Browninec, Carp 
Room OVERSEER, HAs AN ACCIDENT. 

Not a serious accident that will result in the loss of 
his job, so nobody need apply for it. Nor has he lost 
any time from his work. However, Mr. Browning rec- 
ognized to the full extent that Proverb which says: “Let 
him that thinketh he standeth, take heed lest he fall.” 

On Wednesday of last week, Superintendent Chalmers 
took some of his overseers on a visiting tour, which took 
in the Kendall Mills, at Edgefield, S$. C. Mr. Browning, 
diked up in his new light colored spring suit, and of 
course wanted to show himself off a bit before leaving 
home. With pardonable pride, entered his sanctum at 
the mill, beautifully groomed and smelling delightfully of 
high-priced shampoo and talcum. 


“Gosh, he looked samer than Rudolph Valentino,” said 
one of his operatives. “Nobody would ‘have dreamed 
that he’d ever had a speck of black oil or lint in a mile 
of him.” 


Well, he went tripping down stairs which “Aunt Sally’”’ 
had just scrubbed; his feet flew out from under him and 
he went bumpy-ty-bump all the way down the flight, 
and sat down in a puddle of dirty suds at the bottom! 

Somebody loaned him a big mother-hubbard apron “to 
cover the sight” and he scooted home for more pants. 
(Most of folks would have had to borrow!) Finally, he 
was ready for his trip, which he thoroughly enjoyed— 
and besides—the clothes-cleaners were made happy. 

There is always something jolly going on here, and 
everybody boiling over with enthusiasm. This is one of 
the most up-to-date mill companies in the South. Kind- 
ness and consideration are the watchwords, and the em- 
ployees are loyal and dependable. 

J. R. West, in charge of the roller shop, has been here 
and on this job 30 years. 

D. J. Stanford, in charge of slashing, tying-in and draw- 
ing-in, is making a fine record. No wonder, for he is 
truly ambitious and axious to please. 


Tue Boy Scouts 


The Boy Scouts here, a membership of 16, with J. P. 
Childers, Scoutmaster, and Sylvester Pickens, assistant, 
won high honors and a banner in Greenwood district. 

A Scout cabin was being built in suburbs of the village 
and has probably been finished ere this. The mill presi- 
dent, J. C. Self, donated the ground and material and 
the R. F. C. did the work. Mr. Childers has promised 
us a picture soon. 


FOREST CITY, N. C. 


Hewitt’s Rotter SHoP AND S1zInc COMPOUND 


When M. H. (Macon) Hewitt left Hillside Cotton Mill 
roller shop, LaGrange, Ga., eleven years ago to start in 
business for himself, his friends wondered if he had made 
a mistake. Well, they should visit his home, roller shop 
and sizing compound factory at Forest City and get an 
idea of what can be accomplished by a man who is ambi- 
tious and not afraid to work. 


His home is one of the nicest and most handsomely 
furnished in the city, his roller shop one of the busiest, 
and his sizing compound winning and keeping friends- 

A. C. Underwood is foreman in roll covering shop and 
M. D. Curry is assistant manager and superintendent of 
the sizing compound department, which has a capacity of 
40 barrels per day. 
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The building is large and well equipped for each line 
of work, and business is good. 

Mr. Hewitt has built one of the handsomest and most 
complete trailers imaginable—a complete home for his 
family when they wish to go camping. He also has a 
lovely motor boat and just about anything that heart can 
wish. Mrs. Hewitt looks absurdly young to have a son 
ready to graduate in dentistry. 


ALEXANDER CoTtTon MILLS 


This is a short distance from Forest City and one of 
the prettiest mills and villages in the South. 

A fine ball ground for night baseball is at this place, 
and belongs to the Forest City and Alexander baseball 
club. The mill company did not put a penny in the 
property, which is paid for entirely. 

There are eight poles, 80 feet high, supporting seventy 


1,500-watt lights. D. B. Randall is manager of the ball 
team. 


THe 


Alexander Cotton Mill is superintended by S. A. Sum- 
mey, a man whose word is as good as a bond. L&R 
Champion is day carder and spinner; E. W. Camfield, 
overseer day weaving and the cloth room; G. T. Hawkins 
is night carder; L. D. Allen, night spinner; M. G. Allen, 
night weaveo; Albert Abernathy, master mechanic. 


Abner Nash is the genial, well liked assistant secretary 
and treasurer. 


Extra fine grade sheets and pillow cases are made here 
by as fine a bunch of operatives as can be found any- 
where. 

The nice churches are well attended and even during 
the past so-called depression, the people were loyal and 
faithful in religious work. 

C. C. Hick, former master mechanic, has resigned and 
gone in business in Forest City, and A. B. Abernathy is 
now master mechanic. 

E. W. Camfield, second hand in weaving, was promot- 
ed to overseer when E. L. Cantrell, the former overseer, 
accepted a position as overseer weaving at Fort Mill, 


CLIFFSIDE, N. C. 


CLIFFSIDE Mritts—A Fine Drspiay or Roses 


This town is a close second to Pacolet, S. C., in the 
lovely display of white, pink and red climbing and trail- 
ing roses, which are draped over the cliffs and banks and 
were in gorgeous bloom at the time of our visit. 

Cliffside is an appropriate name for this town, which 
has a wild rugged beauty that brings a thrill to all who 
appreciate lovely scenery. 

The office force are exceptionally courteous, friendly 
and co-operative, and are proud of their mill and town, 
just as loyal citizens should be. M. Hendrick is secretary 
and general manager; Chas. H. Haynes, president, and 
George C. Shuford, treasurer. 

P. C. Hawkins, the jolly superintendent, has a laugh 
that is a sure cure for “blues.” He’s as full of mischief 
as a schoolboy, and recently dyed one of his two pet 
lambs a beautiful pink and tied it on his lawn and auto- 
ists almost wrecked their cars while watching it in pass- 
ing. 

Will introduce our subscribers just as we met them: 
E. D. Prince, bleaching; S. L. Thompson, overseer finish- 
ing, assisted by J. H. Morgan. Here we found a table 
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loaded with a display of lovely towels and wash cloths, 
artistically wrapped in celophane. 


D. S. Bridges is overseer weaving; A. T. Roberson, 
overseer slashing; S. P. Hill, overseer spinning; W. J. 
Laughridge, overseer carding. 

We would like to know where all the ugly and indiffer- 
ently dressed mill girls are. Certainly we never see any 
more. Some of the most beautiful girls in the South, or 
in the world, can be found in our Southern cotton mills. 


Secretary Perkins, who seems to think we are a slov- 
enly, barefoot race that needs to be “taught” to wear 
shoes, should come down and take a look at our pretty, 
neatly dressed and beautifully groomed mill girls, many 
of them college and high school graduates, and able to 
hold their own creditably in any place or gathering. 


SALISBURY, N. C. 


SALIsBpuRY CoTTon MILL 


There are few men who equal President C. S. Morris 
in courteous treatment of the “traveling’’ worker. His 
cordial smile and hearty hand shake has brightened the 
day for many who have passed his way, and gone on feel- 
ing strengthened and encouraged by the contact. 

B. M. Bowen, superintendent, has the same fine char- 
acteristics and is well liked by all who know him. 


F. W. Briddges is overseer carding; W. S. Hartsell, 
overseer spinning; T. R. Simpson, overseer beaming and 
slashing; W. F. Willman, overseer weaving; J. D. Arm- 
strong, overseer cloth room and finishing; F. J. Murdock, 
dyer; W. W. Linder, master mechanic; W. W. Stutts, 
outside overseer. 


HUNTERSVILLE, N.C. 


ANCHOR MILLs.. 


C. W. Johnston, of Charlotte, is president and treas- 
urer, and O. L. Wagstaff, superintendent; J]. A. Simpson 
is overseer carding and spinning; O. L. Wagstaff, Jr., 
card grinder; M. M. Kirkland, section man on speeders; 
T. H, Euwart, section man in spinning. 

W. G. Ware, of Kings Mountain, recently became 
dyer, filling the vacancy left by Fred Hunter, who re- 
signed. 

This mill makes colored knitting yarns, mostly two- 
ply. Mr. Wagstaff was for many years superintendent 
of the Amazon Mills at Thomasville, N. C., before taking 
his present position. 


HENRIETTA, N. C. 


CAROLEEN MILLS 


It is always a pleasure to visit these courteous and 
friendsly people. T. J. Bagwell, superintendent, knows 
how to make people like him, and his overseers are all of 
this same fine class. The mill runs full time. 

W. R. Morrow is carder; CC. W. Wilbanks, spinner; 
R. H. King, weaver; Henry M. Toney, in charge of cloth 
room; M. C. Kirkpatrick, master mechanic. He says 
the harder he works the fatter he gets. He has such a 
jolly disposition that hardships slide off him like water on 
a duck’s back. After all—it is as easy to smile as to 


frown, and makes everybody around happier. 


\ 
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COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindles 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 
Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further information commun!l- 
cate G. , care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


4—Saco-Lowell .Slubbers, 12x6, 72 


40—Whitin Cards, 12” Collers. 
2—Parks-Cramer Yarn conditioning 
room equipment, late model. 
1—150 H. P. Boller, steel cased. 
1000—Lestershire Spools, 
24—-Saco-Lowell Cards, 12” Collers. 
HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


EXPERIENCED dobby designer and 
fancy weaver, age 32, married, college 
education, experienced fancy rayons, 
broadcloths, colored goods. Address in 
confidence ‘Designer,’ care Textile 
Bulletin. 

STEER HORNS—World’s Finest Steer 


Polished and mounted, 
Texas Longhorn 
Lee Bertillion, 


Horns for sale. 
over six feet spread. 
cattle are now extinct. 


Mineola, Texas 


WANTED—Young man with general mill 
and office experience, for figuring cost, 
etc., in N. C. mill. Address Box R. M., 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer or second 
hand of spinning. Married, age 38, best 
of references Prefer Georgia or Ala- 
bama. X. Y¥. Z., care Textile Bulletin. 


40-80 Approvals Entered 
By 23,500,000 Spindles 


Approvals to the 40-hour two-shift 
operation plan sponsored by the Cot- 
ton-Textile Institute passed 23,500,- 


—4c per word, each insertion. 


$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 
Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin 
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000 spindles. Additional names of 
mills indorsing the plan were issued at 
the institute offices as follows: 

E. H. Smith, Bowling Green Spin- 
ning Co., Clover, S. C.; H. D. Led- 
better, Ledbetter Manufacturing Co.., 
Rockingham, N. C.; E. S. Gary, Jas. 
S. Gary & Sons, Baltimore; Willinea 
Cotton Mills, Marietta, Ga.: Cheraw 
Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C.; City Cot 
ton Mills, Newton, N. C.; Morgan 
Cotton Mills, Laurel Hill, N. C.: 
Adams Brothers Manufacturing Co.., 
Adams, Mass.; Vennonah Cotton 
Mills, Lexington, N. C.; Berryton 
Cotton Mills, Berryton, Ga.;Glencoe 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, S$. C.: H. W. 
Durant, Worth Mills, Worth, Tex.;: 
J. G. Saunders, Bonham Cotton Mills, 
Bonham, Tex.; Guadalupe Valley 
Cotton Mills, and Gonzales Cotton 
Mills. 

King Cotton Mills Corporation, 
Richmond, Va.; Houston Textile Co.., 
Houston, Tex.; W. L. Ward, Leward 
Cotton Mills, Worthville, N. C.; Eliza 
beth City Cotton Mills, Elizabeth, 
City, N. C.; Trio Manufacturing Co.., 
Forsyth, Ga.; South Texas Cotton 
Mills, Brenham, Tex.; Hadley Peoles 
Manufacturing Co., Silver City, N.C. 
D. L. Jennings, Beaumont Manufac- 
turing Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Cov- 
ington Mills, Covington, Ga.; Lavonia 
Manufacturing Co., Lavonia, Ga.;: 
Nelson Kershaw, Cotton Heights, 
Pa. 

Lincoln Cotton Mills, Evansville, 
Ind.; Green River Manufacturing Co. 
Tuxedo, N.C.; Pisgah Mills, Brevard, 
N. C.; California Cotton Mills, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Camperdown Co., Green- 
ville, S. C.; Alpine Cotton Mills, Mor- 
ganton, N. C.; Florence Cotton Mills, 
Florence, Ala.; Lafayette Cotton 
Miuls, Lafayette, Ga.; Mexia Textile 
Mills, Mexia, Tex.: Cross Cotton 
Mills, Marion, N. C. 

Halifax Cotton Mills, South Bos- 
ton, Va.; A. W. McMurry, Belmont 
Cotton Mills Co., Shelby, N. C.; 
Double Shoals Manufacturing Co., 
Double Shoals, N. C.; S$. A. Mauncy, 
Kings Mountain Manufacturing Co., 
Kings Mountain, N. C.: Itasca Cot- 
ton Manufacturing Co., Itasca, Tex.: 
United Cotton Products Co., Fall 
River; J. A. Long, Roxboro Cotton 
Mills, and Laura Cotton Mills, Rox- 
boro, N. C. 


Durham Pay Rolls Up 


Durham, N. C.—According to fig- 
ures released by the Durham Cham- 
ber of Commerce, industrial pay rolls 
in Durham for the week just ended 
exceeded pay rolls for the same week 
in 1932 by $27,615.83. Pay rolls for 
that period which closed last Thus- 
day aggregated $162,221.53. 


| CLASSIFIED ADS. : | 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 


business paper 
helps to save 


“Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and 
sample case, enters the buyer's office. 
A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men: shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 
VA 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper... It stands 


sonalsalesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
circulation ; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 


a man must sell. 


cial minutes when. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; tc 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer's most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest... These are - -. CoOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val’ industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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-{- 
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Dobby Loom Cords 
and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, Mass. 


Ag 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—bBoxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Card Clothing Lasts Longer 


Card clothing replacement is all too frequent 
where dripping, leaking liquid oils are used. 
For when the oil drips on card clothing it 
starts quick, destructive rots and brings about 
the need of early replacement. 


Progressive mills use NON-FLUID OIL 
which stays in bearings and outlasts liquid oil 
3 to 5 times. Thus they save money on lubri- 
cant and labor cost with card clothing insur- 
ance thrown in. 


Check these savings in your own mill. Write today 
for testing sample and full information. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Chicago, til. Providence, R. I. Atlanta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Chartotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, S. C. Greenville, S. C. 


TRADE MARK 


iN US PAT OFFICEA 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. Gramam CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 
Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 


ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price. 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxrns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 

A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 

“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 
By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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